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DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For nearly a Century 


the Medical Profession have approved this as the best and 
safest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout and Indigestion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
of unequalled value for infants, children, those of delicate con- 
stitution, and for the distressing sickness of pending motherhood. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE APERIENT FOR 
REGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 


In consequence of numerous imitations, purchasers should INSIST 
on seeing the name “DINNEFORD'S” on every bottle. Only by 


so doing can they be sure of obtaining this mos! excellent remedy 


Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, cooling and most 
beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates. and also during Fever 





Bournville Cocoa 
Chocolate 


“THE VERY FINEST PRODUCTS.’—The Medical Mag. 


We take this opportunity to state that we are supplying our trade 
customers with as large a quantity of cocoa and chocolate as the 
Government restrictions in raw materials permit, and express our regret 
for any inconvenience the public may experience in obtaining supplies. 


CADBURY BROS. Ltd., Bournville. 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER 


AND OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE 


is no longer an ordinary purchase but an investment and 

will increase in value. A large selection of all periods 

always on view. Everything marked in plain 

figures. Collections or single specimens wanted and 
high prices paid. 


WALTER-H- WILLSON 


(FROM ELKINGTON’S) 
28, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Telephone: GERRARD 6463. 





SUPPORT YOUR FRIENDS AT THE FRONT. 


BRAND'S 
MEAT LOZENGES 


WORLD RENOWNED FOR THEIR SUSTAINING PROPERTIES. 
NO MORE ACCEPTABLE GIFT can be made to OFFICERS and MEN. 





In Tin Boxes, 1/3, 1/10 and 3/6, of Chemists and Stores, 


or direct from 


BRAND & CO., Ltd., Mayfair Works, VAUXHALL, LONDON, S.W. 


MOTORISTS 


Prepare for the road and have your Cars 
Overhauled, Repaired, Tested and 


AT YOUR OWN GARAGE 


by expert Motor Engineers. Write Wagstaff, 21, New 
Quebec Street, Portman Square, London, W. 1 


DISTANCE NO OBJECT. 


Tuned Up 





ESTABLISHED 1858. 


MESSENGER & Co., La, 


Horticultural Builders and Heating Engineers, 
LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE- 
London Office: 122, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 





ONTRACTS for War Materials are now practically completed, and 
facilities are being afforded for Controlled Firms to.resume normal 
business as soon as practicable. 

ESSENGER & Co. are 'herefore in a position to devote their augmented 
Plant and Material Resources to the Construction and Heating of 
GLASSHOUSES upon their well-known special methods; based on 

experience extending over 60 years. 





Illustrated Catalogue on application. Plans and Estimates free. 








By APPOINTMENTS, 


TREDEGARS 


Decorators 


AND 


LIGHTING SPECIALISTS 
5 & 7 BROOK STREET LONDON W | 


Tredegars Ltd. Mayfair 1032-1033 
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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 














The Self - sacrifice 
and Devotion of 
Seamen have, by 
God’s Mercy, made 
possible our Victory 





Founded 1856. 


HE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN 
is the greatest agency in the world 
ministering to the spiritual and social needs of our 


BRITISH SAILORS 


in all the PRINCIPAL PORTS 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
FU N D S ADMIRAL SiR ROB ER ‘¥ 


LOWRY, K.C.B., after visiting 
are very the great Commercial Ports in 


urgently England and Ireland, said : 


CHURCH ARMY 


RECREATION CENTRES, 
HOSTELS .. &c., &c. 


for MEN and WOMEN of H.M. Services. 
The War is ended, but the Need 


for these Institutions and other 
Branches of War-help is _ not 





PLEASE SUPPORT THEM. 





Cheques crossed ‘‘ Barclays,'’ payable to PREBENDARY 
CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston 
Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 


(Church Army War Funds registered under War Charities Act, 1916.) 
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Belgium and_ other Societies put together.” 
Northern France e 





Old Coins & Medals 


will begratefully re- DJ ease SEND a GIFT as 


ceived for disposal 


iene? a THANKOFFERING. 


THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN, STUART C. KNOX, 
11, Buckingham St., Strand, London, W.C, 2 Secretary. 
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(INCORPORATED UNDER ROYAL CHARTER) 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 





All applicants seen, without 
having the trouble of first 
procuringa Governor’s Letter, 
each week day, except 
Saturday, at 2 p.m. 
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|CHILDREN NEED FOOD- 


T,000 . 








Please mention *‘ Country Lije,”” 


Please help them in these times of high food prices - 

THE HOMES ARE CARING FOR TOMMYS BAIRNS fry 

7058 Children admitted since War broke out. 
WILL YOU _SEND THEM 


10.715 Barmarno Boys have fought for you - 
Gwe yourself the jov of ferting pr i Sor at bas least ten 


days you are supporting one 
ues & Orders payable “DT Porshe: poet aaiae FOOD + 
BILL FUND and crossed; and parcels of Blankels, Clothing 
1 and Toys may be addressed to the Honorary Director: 


WILLIAM BAKER. £SQ., MA.. LLB. 
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EASE SUPPOR 
THE NATIONAL EQUINE DEFENCE LEAGUE 
which works towards making every one realise that 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 
is his or her “ business,” without which it will never be “ prevented.” The 
Society which secured the Act for the Protection of Pit Ponies, 1911. 
The horse is the only animal who the older he gets the 
worse he is tre ated, Help us to secure for him—not “ kind- 
ness "or “mercy,” but the “* JUSTICE "which is his due. 
Write to-day for free literate to FRANCIS A. COX, wins New Southgate, N.11. 
wlephone > Firchley 1086. 














SPURGEON’S ORPHANAGE 


CLAPHAM RD., LONDON, S.W. 9. Seaside Home Branch: Cliftonville, Margate. 
a 


President & Director— Vice-President & 
Rev. CHARLES SPURGEON. WILLIAM HIGGS. 5 
AHOME and SCHOOL for 500 FATHERLESS CHILDREN and a Memorial of se Rane! Founder, 


C. H. SPURGEON. No Votes required. The most needy and Sauvise cases are selected 
for admission. Contributions should be sent to the Treasurer, Spurgeon's Orphanage, 
Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. Note to Intending Benefactore—Our Last Annual Report, 
containing a Legal Form of Bequest, will be gladly sent on application to the Secretary. 





and Sick Civilian 


~~~ @tNorthern Central Ho spital, 222. 


Attendances 


yearly. HOLLOWAY, N. 7. (7 “Nice onsen") “NEEDS HELP. 


Patients. 
GILBERT G. Panter, Seeretary. 
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Get on with Production 


T may be a necessary misfortune, but it is a misfortune, 
all the same, that during so many weeks the responsible 
Ministers of His Majesty's Government should be out 
of the country. The importance of settling peace terms 
no one can possibly desire to minimise. That is a capital 

question of the hour. But of at least equal importance is the 
need of getting the country back to the industrial activity 
which prevailed before the war. Never in its history has 
Great Britain stood more in need of a supreme commercial 
and manufacturing effort. The war, gigantic in itself, has 
left gigantic ravages behind it. They may not be so apparent 
here as they are in Belgium and France, where broken town 
and devastated field strike the eye of every observer. But 
they are equally real. For the best part of a lustrum we have 
been engaged in the defence of the realm. Put that phrase 
in another form and it means we have been busy scattering 
with double handfuls the capital accumulated during half a 
century of almost unbroken prosperity. Labour has been 
diverted from the production of national wealth to the pro- 
duction of articles of no value in themselves, although they 
were needed for the defence of the country. Because that 
defence was successful is far from being a reason why we should 
not recognise the loss of time, material and labour which 
has been incurred. It is no blame to the country as a 
whole that the facts are not recognised. It never was more in 
the mood to make a gigantic effort to recover its old position. 
The bulk, not only of the capitalists and leaders, but of the 
working men of this country, are solidly in favour of using 
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every effort to restore financial stability to the realm. If that 
phrase be thought too sounding, or if anyone were to retort 
that thousands of men seek an outlet for their energy without 
thinking of the realm, but of their own fortunes, the truth 
would not be affected. The prosperity of a country is not 
produced by those who work for abstractions. It co nes 
from the labour and the enterprise of the individual striving 
in the first place to improve his own position. That is only 
natural. It would’ be the height ‘of folly to imagine that 
crowds were going to toil and spin for vague and far-off 
results. It is the industry exerted for the benefit of the 
individual that ultimately forms the collective strength of 
the nation. 

The simple fact is this. Everybody with a capacity 
for work has been for some time preparing to throw his energy 
with new hope and confidence into his allotted task. There 
is nothing to show that the working men are not as fully 
prepared as anybody else to do this. Unfortunately, they 
have allowed themselves to fall under the influence of a few 
fanatics and extremists whose aim is not the betterment of a 
class to which they belong, or to any other, but to overthrow 
the social fabric. Proof of this may be seen in the alacrity 
with which they spring a new demand upon the nation when 
a previous one has been gratified. No sooner is a forty-eight 
hour week established than they seek a forty-four; and a 
forty-four being granted, the placard goes out for “ forty 
hours a week or down tools.”’ 

Now, there never was a greater disposition to meet 
Labour frankly and fairly than there is at the present moment. 
Other countries have recognised at once that progress 
can only be made if worker and employer arrive at an under- 
standing which enables them to work together. If the men 
have grievances, let them be aired. Mr. Clynes a week ago 
threw out the suggestion that a Labour Parliament should 
be formed for the express purpose of airing the grievances 
of the workers and obtaining redress for them. The proposal 
everywhere was cordially welcomed. If the Bolshevist 
leaders of industry were animated by a single-hearted desire 
to improve the condition of Labour they would quickly embrace 
a proposal like this. It would ensure that whatever was put 
forth in a reasonable spirit would be reasonably considered. 
Never was there in the country a more sincere desire to meet 
the requirements of all classes. Nor is this to be attributed 
to any altruism or other of the finer feelings of our nature. 
It is only a recognition that the country’s situation is such 
that it can be improved only by a joining of hands between 
all who are doing the werk of the country: those who think 
and plan joined with those who carry the idea out in practice. 
The labouring man of to-day is a great deal more intelligent 
than those who went before him. He is quite able to under- 
stand the economic position. He knows that the salvation 
of the country demands an increased production in every 
direction. The idea that more men are going to be employed 
by curtailing the hours of those now in work is so absurd 
that he cannot entertain it. If wealth is produced from the 
land, the mine, and the factory, it is bound to give employ- 
ment to many more than those who were engaged in the first 
process. The product has to be cariied and sold and dis- 
tributed, all of which requires hands. But if the production 
of wealth is circumscribed, then employment must be cir- 
cumscribed also. Indeed, the excuse put forward by the 
Bolshevists for a continual and increasing demand _ for 
fewer hours of work and more pay for doing less is so badly 
bolstered up with its pretence of finding work for others 
that it can impose on nobody. 





Our Frontispiece 


HE frontispiece to this week’s issue of CouNTRY LIFE 
is from the painting of George Washington, first 
President of the United States, which was presented by Lord 
and Lady Albemarle to the Government, commemorating 
the entry of the United States into the war, and unveiled at 
10, Downing Street, by President Wilson, during his recent 
visit to England. The portrait of which it is a replica was 
painted by Charles Willson Peale of Philadelphia in 1779. 
The picture was sent, in 1780, as a gift to the Stadholder of 
Holland by the packet Mercury, but captured at sea by Lord 
Albemarle’s kinsman, Captain George Keppel, R.N., in com- 
mand of the Vestal, and since then has been preserved in 
the Keppel family. 





*,* It ts particularly requested that no permission to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CountTRY Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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leader who will enunciate and apply these doctrines resolutely, 
but with a clear and sympathetic understanding of the needs 
of all classes of the population. 


THE statement in the Times that Messrs. Yarrow and 
Company, the well known shipbuilders, are intending to 
diminish their works at Scotstoun on the Clyde and increase 
those at Vancouver on the Pacific coast of North America 
shows that the restlessness of labour is reacting in a corre- 
sponding restlessness among employers. Messrs. Yarrow 
left their old works at Poplar on the Thames about thirteen 
years ago because the cost of production on the Thames was 
beginning to threaten their very existence. The Clyde 
offered far greater attractions. Labour was plentiful, steel 
works close at hand, climatic conditions were invigorating, 
there were good schools for children, pleasant residences for 
staff and men, and the Glasgow rates were just about half 
of those in Poplar, while the river authorities, instead of 
discouraging, did all they could to help the enterprise. But 
now labour troubles have turned the scale against ship 
building business. When warships are required the country 
does not like to run the risk of having their output stopped by 
strikes, and the employer who knows he has to tace labour 
troubles is, therefore, at a great disadvantage. It is bad for 
the industry of Great Britain that this huge firm should have 
to consider a change of situation, and whether it will in the 
end turn out good for them or not is a matter of doubt. 
HE most serious business lying before the country But that does not affect the immediate moral, which is, that 
to-day is the treatment of that labour unrest _ if labour insists on enlarging its demands until they become 
which is finding its expression in strikes all over utterly unreasonable, capital will shift from one place to 
the country and affecting nearly every department another in the hope of escaping this trouble, and, if it does 
of industrial activity. It is difficult to say which not succeed, will eventually withdraw altogether. In other 
is the most serious; but, in the circumstances which have words, the mischief makers of to-day are sowing an evil crop 
arisen after the war, coal is the most essential of all for their successors to gather. 
articles of commerce.” Without it the work of re-creating 
industrial England must be paralysed. It affects every TO ONE WHO DIED. 
form of manufacture. In consequence, the formation of 
machinery that will deal effectively with trade disputes 
and strikes is of vital importance to the very existence of 
Great Britain as a nation. It would not be in the slightest 
degree directed against the interest of, the workers. On 
the contrary, national sentiment at the present moment is 
preponderantly in favour of doing the best that can be done 
forthem. There is a general recognition that the miner pursues 
his calling under hazardous conditions. From accidents 
alone there is a casualty list of about twelve hundred a year. 














O you, whose heart was in the hills 
Where sleeps the snow from year to year, 
Above a thousand frozen rills, 

Can you forget my dear, my dear ? 

Do little wandering thoughts flit forth 
To the lone snow-fields of the north, 

Or does tne heavenly city rise 

Fairer to your enraptured eyes ? 

(Jasper, sapphire, chalcedony.) 


The disposition on that account is to be generous in regard Can you remember, do you see 
to pay and hours. But, this being granted, it does not at The dawn-light on the drifted snow, 
all follow that there is no limit to concession. For a long The coming of enchanted night 
time past the history of this aspect of industrialism has The sunset and the after-glow ? 
been that no sooner is one demand granted than another is (Or bervl, sardius, chrysolyte ?) 
put forward, and, obviously, if this were continued, the end The fading of the morning mist ? 
would be a national paralysis. (Or topaz, iacinth, amethyst ?) 
Ah, dim green walls of distant ice ! 
[T seems to be forgotten that the high wages paid in war-time Is there regret in Paradise ? 
came directly and indirectly from borrowed money. ISABEL BUTCHART. 


To meet the exigencies of war we had to live on our capital and 

credit. If this sort of thing were going on now, it could lead =A MORNING contemporary makes a suggestion that the 
nowhere except to bankruptcy. Exempted workers do not most useful form of propaganda which could be employed 
seem to realise this, as they do not realise that the Government — just now would be that which made the population realise 
would have been quite as much justified in exacting from them the extent and nature of the debt incurred by the country. 
equal service to that of the soldiers at equal pay. The bulk The financial consequences of the war are obstinately ignored 
of them do not consider the matter in that light, or their by the major part of the population. One can sce in the 
common-sense would very quickly come to the relief of the innumerable proposals made that the Government should 
situation. But the main danger is that the working men of — advance money for this admirable end and the other that 
Great Britain are letting themselves be led by a small party of — the average man has yet far from realised the crippling ot 
Anarchists who have not their welfare at heart, but are openly resources consequent even upon a victorious war. lor many 
labouring to procure the dissolution of the State. The years to come the national finances will want the most 
movement in this country is not strong. It scarcely was able — skilful and delicate handling in order to avoid national bank- 
to make itself felt in the late General Election, which hasbeen ruptcy. It is no good mincing the matter. The business 
accepted as an expression of the national will. Yet byendless of the moment is to steer the country clear of that obstacle 
promises they are able to secure a following from the Labour which is no more and no less than national ruin. While 
brigade. Now, it seems to us that the only clear way out of — war was going on it was necessary to preach the economy of 
the difficulty is to assemble properly elected representatives the individual. No sooner was the Armistice signed than 
of the whole industrial world, from the unskilled labourer to apparently a considerable part of the population imagined 
the great capitalist. The one rule to which they must conform that the need for saving had ceased. It is still necessary 
is that the majority must prevail. Let them be Bolshevist, because the solvency of the State depends in the end upon 
Anarchist, or what they will, each is entitled to his own the solvency of the individual citizens. Therefore our 
opinion. But it would be infamous if a small Knot of contemporary was perfectly right in asking that a competent 
fanatics and desperadoes should be able to impose their will man should be appointed to bring before the people of this 
on the great body of sober, industrious citizens. The constitu- country the real facts about the situation. If they realised 
tional way of redressing grievances in this country is that of — that, there would soon be here, as there has already been 
securing a preponderant number of adherents. Anyone on the Continent, a determined effort on the part of all 
can try to do this who likes to. If it is proved that he isa elements of the population to rescue the country from the 
voice crying in the wilderness, then he must give way to the abyss into which it will inevitably fall unless action be 
will of the majority. The need of the moment is for a political taken, and that promptly. 
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A CORRESPONDENT in a letter not meant for publica- 

tion raises an interesting point. It is that the business 
of keeping the cottages of the working classes in good repair 
ought not to be in the hands of a servant of the Urban 
Council. “I believe,” says our correspondent, ‘ that some 
of the worst cottages are owned by members of the Urban 
Council.’ In that case the inspector who condemns them 
will have to be a man of courage, as he is in the same em- 
ployment. At any rate, a local sanitary inspector is natur- 
ally unwilling to make enemies in the place where he has to 
earn his daily bread. The only possible solution appears 
to be that of making the sanitary inspector an official either 
of the Local Government Board or the County Council. 
If he is to administer the law justly, it is clear that he must 
be under no entanglement arising from connection either 
with the owners or the tenants of the cottages. In either 
case it is absurd that he should be called in to judge cottage 
plans, as another of our correspondents avers to be the case. 
By all means let him declare whether they are healthy and 
suitable or not. That is the business of a sanitary inspector. 
But if he trenches on architecture, or even on building, 
the old Latin saw “ne supra ultra crepidam”’ should be 
strictly applied. 


[\ order to meet the dearth of cottages as quickly as possible 

it is essential that no opportunity should be neglected. 
A very interesting one is described in another part of the 
paper, which refers to the Army huts which were put up in 
various parts of the country while hostilities were in progress. 
These have fulfilled their function and are now in a way to 
be left derelict or sold in a hurried auction. But those in 
need of cottages will do well to consider the illustrations and 
the notes appended to them as showing what the Munitions 
Inventions Department can do with a hut. In Claremont 
Park, Esher, is a cottage made out of a hut, designed by 
Captain Imrie, R.E. It is described as dry, warm, sanitary 
and cheap. At present prices it should not cost more than 
£140, including delivery at a reasonable distance: and it was 
built in fourteen days of seven hours each. In this way a 
part of the cottage demand could be easily satisfied. The 
next step is that either the Departments of State concerned 
in the provision of cottages will arrange that standard huts 
may be used for this purpose, or that it may be rendered 
available to local authorities or private owners ; in fact, 
to anyone who is immediately supplying the housing wants 
of the country. 


A FEATHER may show how the wind blows, and an 
advertisement of Oundle School throws light on certain 
new views on education that have taken root. It asks for 
two assistant masters and one of them is to take charge of 
the agricultural department of the school. He will have 
an opportunity of developing an experimental farm and 
must have a good practical knowledge of farming. This is 
indeed a welcome sign that the educational authorities are 
taking agriculture seriously, and in doing so they are, no 
doubt, fulfilling the desire of parents and guardians. As we 
mentioned last week, the agricultural school at Cambridge 
has more students this term than it had in the days of peace 
a sure proof that the nation is being stirred up to realise its 
agricultural possibilities. If at school and college thoroughly 
equipped men of science are to be prepared for dealing prac- 
tically and theoretically with agriculture, we may be sure 
that a very useful step will have been taken towards raising 
the standard of farming all over the country. 


WE: are tempted to supplement Ploughshare’s note on 

the 100-acre farm, to be found in another column, with a 
description of an actual holding of this kind which bears out 
completely the argument of our contributor There is one 
difference, namely, that the farmer we have in mind has not 
vet purchased a tractor. He believes more in the steam 
plough. The land, however, is extremely well done. The 
100-acre farmer is a worker. He does not wear gaiters and 
ride a horse, or cut a figure in the market town. There is 
no task on the land which he cannot be seen performing, 
and generally he is found with his coat off. Ie has a son 
very like himself, and the two together can manage the bulk 
of the work of the farm, though they have one ploughman 
and extra workers during the spring and the harvest. But 


the land, which was in a filthy condition with weeds when he 
came into it seven or eight years ago, is now the cleanest 
and most fertile in the countryside, thanks to his generous 
manuring, his continual ploughing and harrowing, and pullirg 
the land about generally. 


Those with more land than this 
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get out of the habit of working; at any rate, cannot give 
it their closest attention, while those who have less land are 
not able to make from mixed farming the comfortable 
income that he does. Most practical men would agree that in 
the districts they know the very best agriculture is done on the 
100-acre farms, in spite of Mr. Orwin’s objection to them. 


ANOTHER interesting item in the ‘‘ Machinery Notes” 

of this week is the suggestion from Canada of a machine 
to cut laid grain crops. Lodged cereals are an annual loss, 
and in exceptionally wet years a very serious loss, to British 
farmers, and no way as yet has been invented for dealing 
with them except recourse to the old implements for that 
purpose, the scythe and the sickle. Mr. Berry, the Canadian 
in question, found a solution that deserves to be more widely 
known. It is made by a Winnipeg manufacturing company, 
and consists of a tooth for binders to raise grain; in the 
words of the letter, ‘‘ a set consisted of five extensions which 
bolt on to the knife guards at regular distances, and by tilting 
the binder forward every bit of grain was raised anda very 
fair bundle made.” He calculates that this remedy, which 
cost only $5, saved 6,000 bushels of wheat and a good crop 
of oats. Now, such an invention would be of far more use 
in this country than in Canada, because the latter has a 
very dry climate while ours inclines to the wet side. The 
summers in which cereals are lodged here are almost as 
numerous as those in which they are not. The invention, 
therefore, may be frankly recommended to the notice of all 
English growers of cereals. 


DOVER PATROL MEMORIAL. 
To the gallant men who kept the Way,— 
Who watched, and fought, and watched again, 
Through four long years unceasing strain, 
Who helped to gild St. George’s Day 
With lustre new. 


To the gallant men who night and day 

Guarded the transnorts as they plied, 

Backwards and forth on every tide, 

And gave their lives to keep the Way 
Free of the foe. 


Now on the cliffs, above the Way 
We raise our monument of pride 
To those who suffered, those who died, 
So that our sons, some future day 
May ‘follow them. 
’ M. G. MEUGENs. 

MR. JOHN TWEED has recounted in the Times an experi- 

ence which others, as well as he, have had. He has been 
to Cologne and is newly returned from the line. Like others, 
he was impressed with the desolation of the portions of Belgium 
and France which had been over-run, and found a singular 
contrast in Germany itself, where ‘‘ the shops seem well stocked 
in the larger towns, and the people, all at work, appear to be 
in fairly good health.” Work is going on just as in ordinary 
times. Men are toiling in workshops and in fields in grey 
uniforms. At night the countryside from Cologne or Bonn to 
Diiren is bright with the lights of factories in full working 
swing. His impression was that the Germans had organised 
as carefully for peace as for war. When, on his return, he went 
to Glasgow he seems to have been struck chiefly with the 
vast number of young, well dressed, well fed people, parading 
the streets in hcliday attire, while strikers march up and down 
interfering with the ordinary arrangements of the town and 
uttering dire threats. Ee listened to the speakers and found 
most of them were young men of the working classes who had 
been exempted from the Army to work in shops. Certainly 
he is not using strong language in saying, “it was painful 
for a Scotsman to find his countrymen behaving thus at the 
dictation of an alien agitator.” 


"THE Universities are beginning to look themselves again 

much sooner than most people would imagine, and the 
figures published on Monday show how large a proportion of 
men are already in residence at Cambridge. This leaves. 
none too much room for the large influx of Freshmen 
whose names have been put down for next October term. 
University sport is finding its feet ; already would-be oarsmen 
are being daily ‘‘ tubbed”’ by coaches for the most part still 
in khaki. Cricket, of course, is still a matter of speculation, 
and, so far as we know, no decision has been come to as to 
the awarding of Blues to those who are selected to play at 
Lord’s. Even though the match may not count in the records 
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of the annual meeting of the ’Varsity teams, there can 
surely be no question that men composing the teams should 
have the honour and the privileges of cricket Blues. Many 
of them would possibly have won them in any: case; and it 
would be a hardship difficult to justify if they were to be 
deprived of the distinction on account of military service. 
How many old Blues will be available is uncertain, for that 
depends upon the extent to which the rule prohibiting a man 
from playing after his fourth year is relaxed. 


DURING the war centenaries have had to go by the board 

along with other admirable but not indispensable occupa- 
tions of peace-time. This year, however, two of an interesting 
nature will be commemorated. One is that of John Ruskin. 
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A public meeting will be held on Saturday at which Mr. ]. W. 
Mackail and Mr. Henry Wilson will give addresses. Later on 
an exhibition of Ruskin’s drawings, etc., is to be held at Bur- 
lington House. The other anniversary will be held in honour 
of Charles Kingsley, the hundredth anniversary of whose 
birth comes round in June. The inhabitants of that famous 
parish where Charles Kingsley was for so many years rector 
have built a parish hall in his memory. Pastoral plays are also 
to be given, and we have heard it rumoured that an attempt 
is being made to get up a pageant. Ruskin and Charles 
Kingsley both played a great part in the development of the 
nineteenth century. Whatever critics may say about them 
now, they were needed at the time when thev lived and the 
country owes them much. 





REFLECTIONS ON A CONGRESS 


IJI.—FRONTIERS. 


By Mary 


HE great affair of former congresses was always the 

rectification of frontiers. Perhaps they were wise. 

In matters of importance it is generally well to begin 

at the beginning. However essential it may be to 

frame the statutes of a society of nations, we should 
be clearer in our minds if we knew exactly in what these 
different nations consist: their numbers and their races, 
the territorics they occupy, the sovereignty they own. 
Humanity is greater than any nation, its interests are more 
sacred than ours ; and yet humanity is composed of nations. 
The League of Nations is made up of states, and the power, the 
well-being, the activity of these states and nations are 
dependent on their boundaries. Their content. and_ their 
freedom have no surer touchstone. The political limits of a 
country decide the future of its inhabitants and often deter- 
mine the language they shall speak, the religion they shall 
profess, the form of civilisation in which they shall live, 
move and have their being. To the sensitive .conscience 
of the modern age there is something of the slave-driver in 
the victor who imposes his frontiers on an unwilling race. 
The history of Alsace-Lorraine and, let us own, of Ireland 
show what long revolts, what germs of quarrel, are sown by 
the conqueror who, against his neighbour’s will, removes a 
landmark. . . 

Present expediency is no sufficient guide in a matter 
which touches so closely the very core of justice. We must 
seek a more permanent test. The right limit, the natural 
frontier, of a state is not always easy to determine. History 
may tell a varying tale: a country may have passed from 
crown to crown as 2 ball from hand to hand: who was the 
real owner? Which moment wes the authentic moment 
that we would prolong throughout the course of centuries ? 
There are fortunate coasts and happy valleys whose boun- 
daries Nature has traced with an unerring hand; our own 
British Isles, the Iberian Peninsula, Switzerland and Italy, 
languidly extended between her sheltering Alps and her 
bordering seas. But many countries have no natural 
boundaries at all. Let us open an atlas and look at the map 
of Germany or of Poland ; it is obvious that in tracing these 
flat countries Nature forgot to draw a line. Who shall decide 
justly the limits of Silesia ? Who shall say what belongs te 
the Poles and how much to the Czechs? What are the 
frontiers of Belgium ? And in many parts of Eastern Europe, 
what criterion shall define this territory or that? In such 
cases one test is usually fair: an appeal to the will of the 
inhabitants—a referendum; but this is not invariably 
just, since in some cases (for instance, Poland or Alsace- 
Lorraine) a long-continued persecution may have driven 
out into exile, or forcibly transplanted, hundreds of those 
whose voices surely ought to swell the tale. 

And there is one nation that dwells in a fortress with 
an open door. It is France. 

The question of the limits of France has been the 
cause of half the wars in modern history. France is, 
roughly speaking, a hexagon divided from the rest of 
Europe on five of her sides by ranges of mountains 
or reaches of sea, as securely as Italy herself. The Channel 
separates her from our shores; further west, down all one 
side, rolls the Atlantic; from south-west to south-east the 
Pyrenees lift up their peaked and lofty wall that stretches 
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for more than 200 miles; and then the Mediterranean 
extends a tideless sea that mitigates and moistens the hot 
winds blown from Africa. And, from that coast onwards, 
the Alps, the Jura, the Vosges, one after the other, stretch 
out their barrier from Nice to Strasburg. There Nature 
stopped short; she should have set another range from 
Strasburg to Dunkirk ! 

For that sixth side is left blank, wholly undefended, a 
featureless, flat plein thet no frontier protects, and— the 
fields spread away like a green carpet thrown down to 
tempt the feet of an inveder. This is the defect of 
France, a weakness rendered the more bitter to the French 
because it did not exist in Gaul, the ancestor of France. 

All the ancient geographers praised the natural frontiers 
of Gaul, set (they said) like en island on the Western front 
of Europe, defended by the Channel, the Atlantic, the 
Pyrenees, the Mediterrancan, the Alpine ranges, ‘and on 
the sixth side (continues Ammianus Marcellinus) there runs 
a mighty river.”’ 

That river, of course, was the Rhine, the real frontier, 
the natural limit, set between France and her hereditary 
enemy; the Gaulish boundary that France has never for- 
gotten, reconquering it once under Charlemagne, once under 
Louis XIV, once under the Republic, holding it undet 
Napoleon—striving towards it always, as the tide urges 
towards the high water-mark that a rare billow washes before 
the rest recede. 

There is in France to-cay a certain party that has for 
the left bank of the Rhine the eyes of Napoleon, of Louis 
Quatorze, of Charlemagne ;_ there are soldiers who see therein 
their country’s sole security; there are dreamers who con- 
sider it their due inheritance. But there is a much larger 
party who consider that such an acquisition would be a 
dangerous boon. For victory is not sovereignty, and nations 
are more the product of history and of tradition than of their 
geographical limits. 

Victory is not sovereignty. Now that we are the con- 
querors, let us not forget a coctrine that has long been deat 
to Europe. <A very few years ago (in 1913), When Montenegro 
conquered Scutari after a siege which cost the victors dear, 
the Great Powers compelled the armies of King Nicholas 
to evacuate his new possessions, for Scutari was a pawn, 
a hostage, a mortgage, but of a Montenegrin possession ; 
since victory is not sovereignty. Enlightened opinion in 
France does not desire to turn Cologne into a French Pre- 
fecture, and yet most emphatically does demand some sure 
defence against the aggression of Germany. Nowhere is 
the question of the delimitation of territory more difficult 
or more acute. Some politicians dream of a frontier State: 
Rhenania, extending on either bank of the Rhine, inde- 
pendent in its free neutrality which should be guaranteed 
by the Society of Nations (and a beautiful State it would 
be, thus liberated from the nightmare of war, enthroned 
among its vine-clad hills, its ruins and its river, between 
Goethe’s Frankfort and Beethoven’s native Bonn). Other 
theoreticians discourse of a Rhine internationalised and free, 
like the Canal of Suez. There is, I suppose, a solution to 
every enigma; still, the riddle of the Sphinx was easier to 
hit at a venture than the discovery of a satisfactory fronticr 
between Germany and France. 
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THE WHEATEAR 


By Dr. Francis WARD. 


UR- 

the 
early stages 
of the war 
there was 
considerable 
correspond- 


i 


ence in 
COUNTRY 
LIFE con- 
cerning the 
breeding of 
birds in 
war zones. 
Several in- 
stances were 
also given 
illustrating 
how soon 
birds had be- 
come accus- 
tomed to 
being. sur- 


rounded by 
munitions 
and men in- 
stead of 
hedgerows 
and trees. During this correspondence | was in Gallipoli and 
made some notes as to the habits of the wheatear in this con- 
nection, and more recently I took some photographs of this 
bird in Palestine bearing on the same subject. Several 
varieties of the wheatear are to be found in the East, and the 
particular variety illustrated in this article was common on 
the two fronts mentioned. In coloration this bird varies 
very considerably from the sombre-plumaged wheatear found 
at home. 

In the male the head is white with a large black patch 
on either side, and the body, wings and tail show bold black 
and white markings. The markings on the female are less 
pronounced, as the distribution of black and white is toned 
down by brown patches on the back and wings. It might 
be thought that a bird showing such contrast in markings 
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FEMALE BIRD WOULD ENTER THE NEST, 


WASHING AT 





The wheatear’s nest was within two yards of the nearest bivouac. 


NOT 


would be 
visible under 
all condi- 
tions, but 
under an 
Eastern sun 
this very 
contrast con- 
ceals the bird 
against the 
high lights 
and deep 
shadows on 
wadi bank 
and broken 
ground. 

In May, 
1915, I found 
this wheat- 
ear’s nest in 
a cleft on 
the side of 
a Turkish 
trench. The 
trench was 
above Lan- 
cashire 
Landing, and 
had only 
recently been evacuated by the Turk. The bird had been 
sitting some time, as proved by the fact that the eggs hatched 
a day or two after. This bird had therefore occupied the 
same trench as the enemy, and had not been frightened 
away by the bombardment and subsequent landing. 

The female was quite fearless of man, and as soon as the 
youngsters hatched it was possible to sit on the parapet, 
not more than a couple of yards from the nest, and watch 
the mother feed her nestlings. The nestlings appeared to 
be fed quite as frequently as small birds at home. The food, 
however, consisted of a constant supply of locust-like insects, 
moths and caterpillars, which were much larger in size 
than the usual run of our own insects, and the young birds, 
therefore, grew at a tremendous rate. Food was so abundant 
that the female seldom had to fly far to procure the 
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necessary 
supply, and 
after she had 
fed all the 
youngsters in 
the nest she 
was able to 
rest awhile 
on the para- 
pet. During 
these periods 
of rest she 
would sit 
quite still, as 
often as not, 
with a large 
insect in her 
bill, while 
the male 
flitted round. 
Though the 
female ig- 
nored men, 
horses, pass- 
ing guns, and the general din of war, the male was shy and 
I never saw him feed the young. 

Soon after this I went up to the advanced dressing station, 
situated in a deep gully not far from Krithia. The right 
bank, which we occupied, was quite comfortable, but the 
opposite side was constantly being plastered with bullets 
and bursting shell; yet two pairs of wheatears, determined to 
ignore the madness of man, built on this bank and remained 
until they had completed their domestic duties. 

This same wheatear was very common in Palestine. 
In May, 1917, the tents of the ambulance with which I was 
then serving were pitched on the open by the side of a small 
wadi—a branch of the Wadi Guzzee. At that time we were 
not undisputed masters in the air, and the enemy, flying 
low on moonlight nights, bombed and machine-gunned 
tents and patients. The patients and personnel of the 
Field Ambulance were there.sre housed in dug-outs in the 
wadi, just below our camp. When some of the men had com- 
pleted their arrangements they found that a pair of wheat- 
ears had already taken up their residence opposite, and that 
the entrance to the nest was within two yards of the nearest 
bivouac. 

In the first illustration one of the men is shown with 
his left arm extended and his forefinger touching a clod of 
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earth. The 
wheatears in- 
variably 
alighted on 
this spot be 
fore disap- 
pearing into 
the nest. 
Another 
illustration 
shows a bowl 
not two 
vards distant 
from the nest 


hole; the 
female — bird 
would enter 
t h« nest 
while the 
men Were 


washing with 

the bowl in 

this position. 

With a 

presence of man it is 


WERE TAKEN. 


bird so little disturbed by thie 
obvious that no elaborate ‘hide’? was needed to obtain a 
series of photographs. The photographs of the wheatear 
bringing food te the young were taken as shown in one of 
the illustrations. All that was required was two sandbags 
to form a stand for the camera, two or three minutes’ wait, 
and the bird came to the clod of earth just in front of the 
camera. In the photograph in which the wheatear is facing 
left she is all on the alert and somewhat alarmed. This 
was the first time she came down while I was waiting for her, 
and obviously she just wondered for a moment what was the 
meaning of the black camera and the stranger behind it, but 
she soon turned round and disappeared into the nest. 





SHE 


LOOKS ROUND 


BEFORE 
THE 


DISAPPEARING 
HOLE. 


INTO 


After the first day I did not get any more successful 
photographs of the parent, for my shutter did not work 
faster than one hundredth of a second, and as she was down 
to the nest’ almost as soon as she alighted on the ground, 
the image of the bird was blurred. Here again it was only 
the female that allowed herself to be photographed, though 
the men informed me that the male fed the young when they 
were out of the way. ; 

Insect life is one of the many curses of the East. Suddenly 
some particular species seems to appear all at once and the 
ground is smothered with them. At this particular time a 
species of Tmethis, a grasshopper-like insect, flew out of the 
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grass with every step one took, 
and the parent bird had only 
to fly over the lip of the wadi 
to immediately find food. In 
the photographs the insect 
brought by the bird was in 
all ceses the same. This 
Tmethis has a_ brilliant crim- 
son underwing, and the bright 
touch of colour added im- 
mensely to the picture of the 
black and white bird. 

Three or four days after 
the men had found the wheat- 
a youngster scrambled 
out of the nest, and is shown 
sitting on the clod at the 
mouth of the hole, with the 
baby-down still upon his head. 
For three days this youngster 
was the only one to appear 
from below, and he spent most 
of his day dodging in and out 
of the nest. If he happened 
to be out when the mother came he called loudly for food, 
but she invariably ignored his pleadings, and he. had to 
descend to be fed with the rest of the family. 
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OUT THREE DAYS BEFORE THE REST. 


I had now to return to the advanced dressing station, 
and I only saw the wheatear family once again, on which 
occasion I took the photograph of a fledgling sitting on the 
hand of one of the men. This 
man was interested in bird life, 
and he described to me how, 
when the young birds left the 
nest, they lived in the dug- 
outs of the men for two days 
before they left the wadi. 
During the time that the fledg- 
lings occupied the dug-outs 
with the R.A.M.C. personnel 
the female wheatear continued 
to feed them. When _ she 
arrived with food she called up 
her family and the youngsters 
fluttered out; after being fed 
they again returned to shelter 
behind mess tins, steel helmets 
and other equipment.  For- 
tunately there were no casual- 
ties, and on the third day they 
all went over the top—some of 
them, doubtless, to fall early 
victims to one of the numer- 
ous hawks that hover over 
the plains of Palestine. 


WITH FOOD. 





FRUIT 


XUIT growing has been frequently mentioned recently 
as a suitable occupation tor demobilised officers, so that 
derhaps the experience of one who has recently embarked 
upon an enterprise of this description may be of some use 
to those who are thinking about doing likewise. 

Three things appear to be absolutely essential to ensure the 
success of the venture: first, suitable land; secondly, ample 
capital; and thirdly, sound technical knowledge, or, at any 
rate, enthusiasm for the employment and a fixed determination 
to become efficient. 

No doubt there is a plentiful supply of land suitable for 
srowing fruit in this country, but, at the same time, it is not 
always easy to obtain it, even when the necessary funds are 
available. In 1915 ten acres of land were purchased at a price 
of £425, two miles from a railway station. This land is par- 
ticularly suitable for growing the best apples and pears, and also 
black currants and other fruits. Subsequently four adjoining 
acres were purchased for £300, and some months afterwards 
three and some farm buildings cost £375. Altogether 
174 acres were bought. Ten acres were planted last Maren with 
between five and six thousand bush trees. These were purchased 
at a reasonable price of hundred. Quite recently, for 
similar trees, the same firm quoted as their lowest price 120s. to 
150s. a hundred, and even then could not supply any considerable 
quantity of a particular variety. 

rhe rows were Oft. apart, and the trees were planted 12ft. 
apart trom each other in the rows on the triangular system, 
ensuring that about Sit. gins. was the space between trees in 
adjoining rows. Precocious varieties were planted in alternate 


acres 


60s. a 


GROWING FOR 


S. Court. 


SOLDIERS 


rows, such as Stirling Castle, Golden Spire, Rev. W. Wilks, 
Duchess’s Favourite, and Lane’s Prince Albert, all on the English 
Paradise stock, with the idea of ‘‘ scrapping ”’ these trees as soon 
as the more permanent ones require extra space. Cox’s Orange 
Pippin does well in the neighbourhood, and although no doubt 
it is impossible to be certain as to its growth until actually tried 
on a particular area, still, twelve hundred of these trees were 
planted. The rest of the varieties included James Grieve, 
Worcester Pearmain, Allington, and a few Bramley’s Seedling. 
The rows included only one variety, except in certain cases where 
two varieties were planted alternately, one being an upright 
and the other a more spreading grower. In no case were two 
rows of the same variety planted together, although this, no doubt, 
is carrying the desire for cross-fertilisation almost to an extreme 
point ; still, the owner has had experience of self sterility in 
apples and pears and wished to avoid it at all costs. 

Betore planting the land it was necessary to erect a fence 
on all sides of the property, and a beech hedge was planted in 
addition on two sides for the sake of protection. Some second- 
hand wire was obtained from a dealer, and a large number of 
old iron bed-sides were used for uprights together with chestnut 
spiles. Good solid oak posts were placed at the corners, and 
occasionally along the sidcs so as to ensure stability. Four- 
10ot wire-netting of 1fin. mesh was put up, and about 6ins. 
of it let into the ground; but in spite of this precaution hares 
have occasionally jumped the netting and got among the fruit 
trees, but fortunately have not yet done any damage. 

The land was cultivated 14ins. deep by steam tackle, and 
afterwards heavy drag harrows were applied. Altogether the 
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ploughing and harrowing of 144 acres of the property cost £57. 
The expense of the fence came to just under £150. 

In the early part of the summer the trees looked very bad, 
but the autumn rains pulled them round, and with the excep- 
tion of the Allingtons, of which nearly 100 were lost out of about 
400, the failures were very few. 

In addition to the apples, about 300 pears were planted of 
Doyenné du Comice, Clapp’s Favourite, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
and Durondeau, and a hedge of Czar plums was planted on the 
west side, the beech hedge being planted on the north and east 
sides. The cost of planting the trees amounted to £46; imple- 
ments were purchased to the amount of £50 or so, and a good 
young cob cost £30. 

The ground between the fruit trees was cropped with 
potatoes, one row being planted between two rows of trees, and 
as over 50 tons of sound ware potatoes were sold besides seed, 
chats and unsound potatoes, a good crop was obtained. The 
cost of this crop amounted to £270, made up as follows : Labour, 
Scotch seed of Arran Chief, manures, superphosphate, sulphate of 
ammonia, cartage, etc., so that a good return was shown on 
this crop. 

Haricot beans were sown between the trees in the rows, 
but this crop cost £22 and will be a dead loss. The seed was 
not sown early enough, and the wet autumn interfered with the 
ripening of the plants. 

Sunflower seed was sown on the north and east sides by 
way of a protection, and as the cost of the crop only amounted 
to about a sovereign, and one hundredweight or two of seed 
was produced and used for feeding pigs and poultry, it certainly 
paid its way, especially as the pony and the pigs appeared to 
have a special liking for the green leaves. 

Three acres of the balance of seven and a half acres did 
not come into possession until this last Michaelmas, and the other 
four acres were sown as to two acres with oats and an acre of 
swedes and an acre of mangels. The oats proved to be a good 
crop, but have not yet been threshed out. The mangels are 
estimated at 4o tons, and although all estimates are liable to err 
on the generous side, still, the crcp was exceedingly satisfactory, 
and has been sold at 37s. 6d. per ton. The swedes are estimated 
to produce from 20 to 25 tons, which have been sold at 45s. per 
ton, except a small quantity retained for the use of pigs which have 
been bought. Four store pigs were purchased for 22s. 6d. each, 
twelve wecks old, and a sow with a litter of eleven pigs was 
added to the stock and cost £19. 

No doubt the conditions caused by the war have been difficult 
to overcome, and distinctly unfavourable for making a start in a 
venture of this description. Labour has been scarce, the quality 
has been poor and the cost heavy; but at the same time the 
prices realised for the potatoes and for the roots to a great extent 
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equalised the extra expense. It will be seen that a large capita? 
per acre has been used, and owing to the fact of the owner 
not being able to supervise the work daily, a certain amount 
of extra expense has been incurred ; still, there is no Coubt that 
it is impossible to avoid a very large outlay on starting a small 
fruit farm without including the purchase price of the land ; 
£100 per acre would not seem to be too much to allow tor capital. 

And now as to the future. No fruit is expected this vear, as 
the bushes have been pruned for the purpose ot wood production 
and not fruit. Next year this principle will be considerably 
altered, and the owner hopes that in three or four years’ time a 
consiaerable amount may be realised from the truit. He is a 
great believer in the extension system of pruning, and has in the 
past gathered regularly, year by year, a bushel of fruit per tree 
on an average from certain varieties, such as Allington and 
Lane’s Prince Albert. The trees mentioned were ten years old, 
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THE PLANTING SCHEME. 


and had borne at this rate for five years. If Cox’s Orange Pippin 
proves a success, no doubt there will be a considerable profit in 
the farm, and if the average crop per tree is reckoned at half a 
bushel, this should return a fair profit if the best quality fruit 
can be grown. It is desired to pay special attention to the dessert 
varieties, and to make a special feature of packing the fruit in 
boxes for private trade. 

It should be menticned that four cottages were bought in 
bad repair for £200. It will cost about the same amount to 
put them in sound order. These cottages have proved of great 
value in obtaining and retaining labour, as the housing difficulty 
is so great in country districts now. 

In all, up to the present time about £2,050 has been spent. 
Further capital will be needed to carry on for next vear, but not 
more than £200 or £300. 
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THE DWARF ELEPHANT: A NEW AFRICAN SPECIES. 
OR some few years past there have been rumours of 
pigmy elephants in Africa. As far back as 1906 Carl 
Hagenbeck, the well known dealer of Hamburg, pro- 
cured a living specimen from French Congo, which 
Professor T. Noack of Brunswick established as a new 

race. In 1911 came further evidence that a race, or races, of 
pigmy elephants undoubtedly exists in Equatorial Africa. M. 
Trouessart, Professor of Zoology in Paris, wrote to describe 
a hitherto unknown species, which he called a ‘‘ Water Elephant,” 
particulars of which had been forwarded by M. Le Petit, an 
explorer attached to the Jardin des Plantes, Paris. M. Petit’s 
account, subsequently published in 1912, was as_ follows: 
The first time he saw one of these small elephants was about 
June, 1907, when travelling down the Congo, near the junction 
of that river with the Kassai River. The second occasion 
was in the marshy country between Lake Leopold II and Lake 
Tumba, near the place where the M’fifi River finds its exit from 
Lake Leopold II. This is known as the Lukenye district. His 
first view of the water elephant was that of a head and neck only, 
appearing above the surface of the water at some considerable 
distance. He was then ina native “ dug-out’”’ canoe and thought 
what he viewed was a tree snag. The natives with him told 
him, however, that it was a water elephant, and shortly after- 
wards the animal sank below the surface. 

On the second occasion he saw five of these animals on land, 
watching them through his glasses; they were in tall grass, 
about 4ooyds. away, and he had a good opportunity ot observing 
them. He took a shot at one and hit it in the shoulder, but was 
not able to get up with it or to induce his natives to do so. His 
estimates of these elephants were: height at shoulder, 6ft. to 
8ft.; legs relatively short; back, curved as in E. africanus ; 
tail not observed ; neck about twice the length of E. afritanus, 
with ears similar in shape to those of that species, but relatively 
smaller; head most distinctively long and ovoid in form, with 
trunk only about 2ft. in length. The shape of the feet was seen 
in the spoor on sand and showed four toes distinctly separated 
as in the hippopotamus, but the weight of the body seemed to be 
carried on the toes largely, while the plantar impression of the 
sole was not very pronounced. 


NOTES 


None of the animals observed had any traces of tusks; 
the skin was apparently hairless, smooth and strong, resembling 
that of the hippopotamus, but darker. The gait was elephantine, 
and the last seen of these five small clephants was their dis- 
appearance into the water, which was deep. In habit they are 
nocturnal, coming out to teed on strong, rank grass after sundown. 
They spend the day in the water, much as the hippopotami do. 

The Babunas—fishing natives—know this animal well and 
have a name for it, N’dgoko na Maiji, meaning the water elephant ; 
they fear it greatly, as it is known to rise from the water and with 
its short trunk capsize canoes. It is also very destructive to the 
nets and reed fish-traps of the natives. “Its locality is apparently 
very restricted, and the natives maintain that the animals 
are not very numerous. M. Le Petit was most emphatic that the 
heads reminded him more of enormous tapirs than of any other 
existing animal. 

So much for M. Le Petit’s account, of which it may be re- 
marked that his report of the long neck and short trunk does not 
tally with the specimens of the pigmy or water elephants recently 
received in England by Messrs. Rowland Ward from their collector, 
and set up by them. His notes on the spoor of these animals, 
showing four toes only, do not agree with the structure of the 
feet of the ordinary African elephant. 

In the early part of 1914 there was an interesting show of 
animals by the late Carl Hagenbeck at Olympia. Among these 
was a dwarf Congo elephant, described as Laxodon africanus 
cyclotis, a species never previously seen in England. This 
elephant was believed to be adult, or nearly so. It stood only 
6}{t. at the shoulder and seemed unusually long in the body 
for its height. Its proportions, in fact, recalled to a scientific 
observer those of the extinct mastodon more than the modern 
African elephant. Its ears were very remarkable. The same 
observer, the late Mr. R. Lydekker, writes of them thus: ‘ Per- 
haps its most striking characteristic, however, was the shape of 
the ears, which did not appear to be folded either way on the nape 
and were remarkably wide as compared with their height. The 
lobe, moreover, was short and blunt, and scarcely projected 
below the line of the cheek, its front and lower borders forming 
nearly a right angle, and not an acute angle as in most African 
elephants. In these respects the ear closely resembled in outline 
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that of a young elephant, no doubt of the same kind, from the 
Cameroons, figured in Dr. Heck’s ‘‘ Lebende Bilder,”’ etc. 

Yet another species of lesser elephant seems to be the 
‘Bamboo Elephant,” found ‘during the last few years in the 
Mfumbiro country, north-east of Lake Kivu, by Dr. Claude H. 
Marshall of Uganda, British East Africa. Below are the measure- 
ments of a mature and a young elephant shot by Dr. Marshall : 

FuLL Grown MALE. 
Tusks ic - about r2lb. to 15lb. 
Height at withers... se - a Sft. gins. 


Tip of trunk to tail Ct 0 23: ,,. “3 (approx.) 


Tip of trunk to top of head ie a. 8 
Ear to ear, across head 

Ear, horizontal 

Ear, vertical oe 

Circumference of feet, front 


hind 
YounG Butt CAL-r. 
(Also shot, but the collector was unable to preserve the skin or skull.) 
Tusks about 4lb. 
Height at withers vit. 7ins. 
Tip of trunk to tail .. hs ye i Fe, a 
Top of head to trunk 5 
Ear to ear 
Ear (as above) 


Feet, front 
hind 


The height of a well grown African elephant ranges from 
1oft. to 11ft. 6ins. The record measurements thus far obtained 


FEMALE PIGMY ELEPHANT IN LORD 
are rift. Shins., an Abyssinian elephant, measured by Mr. H. 
Weld Blundell; and 11ft. OJins., an elephant shot and measured 
in Wadelai, Central Africa, by Major Powell-Cotton. | The 
celebrated ‘‘ Jumbo,’’ well known in England, measured roft. 7ins. 

It has remained for Messrs. Rowland Ward, Limited, the 
well known naturalists and collectors, of 167, Piccadilly, to 
establish firmly the reality of an undoubtedly true species of 
African elephant, known by natives in its own habitat as the 
“Water” or ‘Swimming Elephant,” and in England as the 
“Dwarf” or ‘ Pigmy Elephant.” 

At the end of 1917 they received the complete specimens, 
including skins, bones and tusks, of a pair of very small elephants, 
shot by their collector, Mr. J. Rowland Evans, at Lake Leopold II 
in Belgian Congo. The male of these, thanks to Messrs. Rowland 
Ward's exertions, presented to the British Museum in Cromwell 
Road, is now set up and on view in that great collection. It 
stands oft. at the shoulder, while the tusks measure 29}ins. 
and weigh no more than 34lb. apiece. There seems to be 
every reason to believe, from the wearing down of the molar 
teeth, the condition of the little tusks, and other indications 
that this small elephant was adult and full grown. Yet, in 
the life it measured little more than half the height of a full- 
grown African elephant; while its small tusks (which, by the 
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way, are very dark and discoloured, showing strong traces of a 
watery habitat and existence) are a mere travesty of those of 
Elephas africanus. In British East Africa and the region ot the 
Great Lakes elephants have often been shot carrying tusks 
which weighed r1olb. apiece. Major Powell-Cotton shot, in 
1905, in the Congo region, west of Lake Albert, an elephant 
whose tusks weighed respectively 198lb. and 174lb. each, giving 
a total weight of 372lb. for the pair—truly magnificent ivory 
trophies! But these, although, I believe, a record pair for a 
European sportsman, are not the heaviest known. There is 
in the American National Collection a single tusk of the African 
elephant which scales 293lb., has a circumference of 18}ins., 
and measures over the curve 11ft. 5}ins. in length. These 
figures should sufficiently convince the curious cf the astounding 
differences between the full-grown African elephant and the 
new pigmy or water elephant now recently brought to light. 

The illustration shows another of these pigmies, recently 
set up by Messrs. Rowland Ward, and now in Lord Rothschild’s 
famous museum at Tring. This, a female, stands 6ft. 4ins. 
at the shoulder. Her tusks measure Ig}ins. over the curve 
and weigh no more than 1lb. apiece—puny ivories indeed, even 
for a pigmy elephant! There seems to be a doubt, from an 
examination of the bones of this specimen, whether the owner 
had quite reached maturity. Nevertheless, the appearance of 
these small tusks, when I examined them before the specimen 
was set up, bore evidence of considerable age. Messrs. Rowland 
Ward have in their possession a third example of the water 
elephant, also a female, whose single tusk measures 23ins. over 
the curve and weighs 2}lb. 

There is yet further evidence that these dwarf elephants 
are not confined to one part alone of the African interior. We 
have seen that they have been 
recorded from localities very 
far apart in Belgian and French 
Congo, each of them huge terri- 
tories. A correspondent and 
client of Messrs. Rowland Ward 
reports having shot small ele- 
phants in West Africa, in quite 
another region. These, appar- 
ently also a dwarf race, are 
known to the natives as “ red 
elephants.”’ They inhabit im- 
penetrable swamps and swampy 
palm forests. An old solitary 
bull when shot measured about 
7it.; herd bulls measure about 
oft., and old cows about 
5{t. oins. Tusks weighing 15lb. 
the pair are regarded by 
natives as exceptionally large. 
Herd bulls carry tusks scaling 
from 5lb. to 8lb. the pair; 
while tusks of mature cows 
weigh from ilb. to 3lb. These 
elephants are looked upon by 
natives as a race quite distinct 
from the. big species. When 
found, they are nearly always 
up to their bellies in mud ‘and 
water, sometimes entirely sub- 
merged. They swim extremely 
well. The discovery, now, by 
the enterprise of Messrs. 
Rowland Ward and their col- 
lector, fully proved,’ of an 
African dwarf elephant is 
extremely interesting. This is 
the third revelation of a new 
and singular form of animal life 
within the yet Dark Continent 
during the last twenty years ; 
the others being that strange 
mammal, the okapi, also,;from Belgian Congo, and the splendid 
Mountain Nyala antelope, from Abyssinia. There can be little 
doubt: but that Africa carries secrets of this kind yet 
unrevealed, secrets possibly even more wonderful and enthralling 
than any recently discovered. H. A. BryYDEN. 


GOLDEN ORFE. 

An acquaintance of the writer’s has been successful in 
stocking a pond with golden orfe, and these fish are so 
showy and handsome that they greatly add to the attractive- 
ness of a garden pool. Stamping on the bridge would at once 
bring the shoal to the surface to receive the daily feed of ants’ 
eggs or breadcrumbs. One season the spawn was deposited 
thickly on and about the dam, and several of the old fish and a 
number of the young ones got over into the stream, where they 
were carried down to a neighbouring river. Golden orfe grow 
to about a couple of pounds in weight, and a shoal of these 
brilliant fish sailing about in the sunshine is a fine sight. On 
hot days they lie close to the surface apparently half asleep, 
but a sudden movement on the bank will cause the whole shoal 
to vanish in a flash. Golden orfe are very expensive to purchase, 
so perhaps they do not often thrive as well as in this particular 
case. FLEUR-DE-Lys. 
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ARMY HUTS 


VALUABLE — demon- 
stration of the prac- 
ticability of the con- 
version into cottages 
of the standard hut- 

ting used by the War Office and 
other Departments has_ been 
provided by the Munitions In- 
ventions Department. This 
Department has erected in 
Claremont Park, Esher, a cot- 
tage, illustrated on this page, 
both attractive in appearance, 
and, so far as careful inspection 
can show, commodious and con- 
venient in its arrangement. 

The hut at Esher was de- 
signed by Captain J. B. 
Imrie, R.E., who, before he 
joined the Army, had _ wide 
experience in architecture and 
became attached to the Muni- 
tions Inventicns Department. 
Among other buildings for 
which he was responsible may 
be mentioned the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Laboratories 
at Wisley. The advantages 
claimed for the model hut are 
that the standard hutting can 
be converted by any local 
builder, that the huts make 
dry, warm, sanitary buildings, 
that the net cost, not including 
water supply, is low. The ex- 
perimental hut at Esher was 
completed and eracted for a 
sum of £99 3s. 10d.—materials 
and labour being charged at 
present-day prices. Assuming 
that the price of the original 
hut will not exceed {10 per roft. 
section, including delivery at a 
reasonable distance, the total 
cost of the cottage of four or 
five rooms should amount to 
about £140. 

The time taken in erecting 
the model hut at Esher was 
fourteen seven-hour days. By 
varying the method of treat- 
ment, huts of type A, with four 
good rooms, or of type B, with 
an extra room may be made, see accompanying plans. The 
cost of the latter, type B, with an extra room is slightly less 
than that of type A. By the use of an extra r1oft. section better 
rooms can be obtained, but the cost would be about £20 more. 

In view of the time which is bound to elapse before large 
numbers of cottages can be erected, it would appear practicable 
for arrangements to be made for the erection of provisional 
cottages by the conversion of standard hutting, and it may be 
expected, should this demonstration satisfy the cottagers, 
that the Department of State concerned in the provision ot 
cottages will make some arrangement whereby standard hutting 
may be used for this purpose, either directly by themselves or 
may be rendered available under suitable conditions to Local 
Authorities or private owners. 














ALTERNATIVE PLANS: TOP IS TYPE A; BOTTOM, TYPE B. 
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AND RURAL COTTAGES 





CLAREMONT PARK ESTATE. 

It may be added that these huts are well built and of good 
wood. In favourable conditions they might be expected to last 
the greater part of half a century. This would require to be 
taken into consideration. They should not be regarded as offering 
a permanent solution to the cottage difficulty or used as an excuse 
to put off building. The situation is simple and easily understood. 
Just now every expense connected with building a cottage is at 
its maximum. That is not only true of materials, but it is almost 
impossible to obtain them. Hence it is only a common-sense 
policy to put off wherever possible the construction of cottages 
until things have returned as nearly as possible to their normal. 
That is the reason and the excuse for using substitutes such as 
those described and illustrated. They are recommended on the 
principle of any port in a storm. 





INTERIOR OF 


COTTAGE. 
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HIS history of the manor of Barham goes back to 
the year 809, when Cenulph, King of Kent, gave it 


to Wilfred. Later on it came back into the hands 

of the King, for Edward the Confessor owned it. 

The Domesday Book account shows it as a rich manor 
with a church, a mill, fisheries, and so forth. At that time 
Fulbert held it of Odo of Bayeux, but an his disgrace it 
passed into the hands of the Archbishop as feudal lord and 
there remained. Barham Court, no doubt, stands on the 
site of the original court-lodge of the manor, and, no doubt, 
various buildings have succeeded one another there. In 
the days of Henry II the owner, under the Archbishop, was 
Sir Randal Fitzurse, one of the four knights who in 1170 
murdered Thomas a Becket. He fled to Ireland, changed 
his name to MacMahon, and concerns us no further. A 
relative of his took possession of the Barham estate and 
surnamed himself Berham after it. His descendant Henry 
de Berham held it as half a knight’s fee at the time of the 
knighting of the Black Prince. He was succeeded by other 
Berhams, generation after generation, down to the reign 
of James I, when the last of them sold the place to the Rev. 
C. Fotherbye, who presently became Dean of Canterbury 
and died in 1619. Fotherbyes owned Barham for more 
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than a century longer, till the last of them, Charles by name, 
died in 1719, leaving this property to his elder daughter 
Mary. Her second husband was Sir Edward Dering, by 
whom she was married in 1735 and had children, and so the 
Derings continued at Barham till not very long ago, when, 
after one or two sales, it came into the possession of the 
present owner. 

I can find no record of the date when, or by whom, 
the present house was built, but it cannot have been as 
late as 1735, so that the builder must have been a Fotherby 
rather than a Dering. The chief facade, with the central 
doorway which was designed to be the principal entrance, 
is a pleasing symmetrical compdsition in which all the pro- 
portions are delightful. A glance at the illustration renders 
description unnecessary. The house stands in the village 
and close to the church, with a steep hill dropping away 
toward the upper valley of the Little Stour on one side and 
the ground rising on the other to the Downs, along the edge 
of which, about a quarter of a mile away, runs the straight 
Watling Street from Canterbury toward Dover. The house 
faces hillward, and is shut in at no great distance by 
trees, the ground rising rapidly from what was the front 
door till recent changes were made. At the back of the 
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yaiden, a south-westerly exposure with views over 
undulating country beyond the dip. 
House and garden had been allowed to fall 
into decay, and were visited, it is said, only once 
L a year for a single day by their last Dering owner. 
bf To render the place habitable with comfort by a 
modern family much had to be done. Additions 
were needed and many repairs. The work was done 
under the direction of Sir Edwin Lutyens, and our 
illustrations show it completed, but before the 
growth of things newly planted has had time to 
add the vital touch upon which  picturesqneness 
depends. The first essential was to make a new 
entrance so as to get rid of the old carriage 
drive from the front of the house and render a new 
lay out possible there. The end of the house 
approached the public road, and all that was 
necessary was to build out in that direction a suit- 
able approach and one that conduced to the 
privacy of the grounds within, which previously 
had been open both to the village on one side and 
the church on the other. The entrance thus 
designed is of very simple but dignified character 





| house, valleyward, was always the site of the 
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an arrangement of plain red brick walls curving 
back to a flight of steps leading up to a stone door- 
way, which, when the intended sculpture over it 
has been carved, will not fail to make the arriving 
visitor expect that the house he is about to enter 
stands outside the ordinary humdrum conventions 
of the commercial builder. Not a single window 
breaks the negation of this blank exterior. It 
neither looks out nor invites the outsider to look 
in. Whatever life goes on within those walls is to 
be no affair of the public, which is excluded, and 
with emphasis. That is an agreeable and definitely 
modern and English note. 

The main facade thus freed of drives and 
publicity is flanked with two wing extensions. 
On the one side merely a screening wall liversi- 
fied with niches to shut off prying eyes from the 
churchyard ; on the other a new living-room of 
ample height and dimensions with a decorative 
extension at the end. The space thus included 
could be gardened, but had first to be brought down 
to a horizontal level, so that persons looking out 
of the chief rooms did not uncomfortably g: 


gaze 
Copyright. THE STAIRCASE, “c.." up a foreshortened hill slope. Soil was therefore 
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removed and a kind of sunk garden formed—sunk, that 
is to say, more and more as it receded from the house 
and ending in a brick wall designed in harmony with — ES 
the rest of the additions. War breaking out has, of course, 
delayed the completion of the garden scheme; but trees, ~ . 
shrubs, creepers and so forth have been planted, and matters i ae a 
have considerably advanced even since our photographs 
were taken. 

The back of the house is as irregular as the front is rae 
symmetrical. At the left end, as seen from the garden, are 
the new offices. Toward the centre a wing sticks out which 


== GROUND FLOOR CLAN 













PLAN OF GROUND FLOOR. 











PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 


is the oldest part of the existing fabric, though 
apparently not earlicr than the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. Its most striking feature is 
the bay window of recent addition. The remainde: 
of this front is treated as a separate little facade 
with one of Sir. Edwin Lutyens’ fanciful doors in 
the middle and a terraced stairway leading down 
from it to the flower garden. Some old vews 
define the first stage of this. Then comes a wide 
pathway between two herbaceous borders, which 
were in their glory at the time of my visit. At 
Copyright. THE DRAWING-ROOM FIREPLACE. “Ou lower levels are various divisions of the kitchen 
garden with trees and othe 
marks of a certain antiquity. 

In the house, as newl\ 
arranged and added, to the 
large drawing-room is quickly 
reached from the front doo1 
after passing through a lobby 
and very effective ante- 
chamber. This room depends 
entirely upon its size, its good 
proportions and its coved 
ceiling for its effect. Five 
ample windows light it from 
the garden court. It has a 
bold and simple stone fire- 
place and a_ good door. 
Nothing more is needed. A 
photograph can hardly render 
the airy and most agreeable 
effect of this room. 

The old part of the house 
contains a paved and panelled 
hall and an old staircase. 
Barham Court will make «@ 
pleasant family home — for 
many generations to come, 
and may hope to escape the 
neglect and ill-treatment from 
which it has been rescued by 
the enterprise of its present 
proprietor. 
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KNIGHTHOOD AND TALL DEER IN. THE 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


FTER the appearance of my attempt at an appreciation of 
“Pearl” in Country Lire of January 11th, several corre- 
spondents wrote directing my attention to various other poems 
of the fourteenth century issued, or about to be issued, in a 
modern dress. Among them were two by the author of 

* Pearl,” viz., a second edition of Mr. Hartley Bateson’s text of ‘ Patience 

with notes and glossary, and Mr. Hare’s English version of ‘‘ Sir Gawayne 

and the Green Knight ’’ (The Shakespeare Head Press). Letting the former 
wait a few words may be said about the latter, because it must perforce be 
read with delight by all lovers of literature and particularly by those 


” 


who unite a love of letters with a love of sport. 
PARAPHRASE OR TRANSLATION ? 
The general reader will probably be content to know that the rendering 
Mr. Cyril Brett calls it 


is free, spirited, flowing, and eminently readable. 
He also says it 


‘a good version—indeed the best that has yet appeared.” 
is a paraphrase, and that also must be admitted. Literal translation was 
impossible and if an alliterative fourteenth century poem is turned into 
Spenserian stanzas the result must perforce be paraphrase. The very fact 
that the short lines of a tilt or chorus used to end the sections of each fytte 
has to be absorbed into the stanza is decisive that the doing into modern 
English must be paraphrase. But that is a small matter. Dr. Furnival 
used to gird at the English people for not taking more interest in the poetry 
of their ancestors, but he did not know how to make the reading attractive. 
This version of Gawavyne is likely to do more in that direction than Dr. 
Dryasdust could effect were his length of days that of Methuselah. 
THE CHALLENGE AND ENCOUNTERS. 

The gay and loyal Sir Gawayne needs no meretricious attraction. <A 
great poot unsurpass d even by Borcarvio or Chauecr n the crt of story 
telling, relates this strange adventure with such cleverness as the vulgar 
What to them are literary dev:ces so long as they are enthralled 
by the story ? It opens at Camelot, where K ng Arthur and Guinevere were 
celebrating ‘ Kristmasse ” with fair ladies and brave knights. There was 
plerty of meat and drink (a first essential that, when the country was always 
as hard up for food as we were during the Great War !), tournaments by day, 
carols and dancing at night. Enter to them the Green Knight, grisly but 
unarmed in a strange coat that stuck close to his sde. He bore a strange 
challenge offering to bare his neck for the blow of an axe if he who zave it 
would submit to a smilar ordeal at his hands a year aad day afterwards. 
It was dee ded ** to give Gawayne the game,” 


wot aot of. 


Look at the book for the details. 
and here is Mr. Hare’s version of the inc-:dent and the gr:sly sequel : 


(The axe stood buried deep i’ th’ floor o’ th’ hall.) 
Then o’er the green out-twines the oozing blood, 
But that dead body doth not falter nor fall, 
But starts forth stiffly where the princes stood, 
Grasping with one dead hand as it were wood 
To find its head, and clutched and caught it fair, 
Makes for the horse the near’st wavy that it could, 
Bearing his own head by the bloodied hair, 

As him no mishap ailed all headless though he were ; 


Striketh the stirrup, vaults his horse’s back, 

Then moves slow round that ugly trunk that bled. 

For matter of disquiet few men lack 

As toward the dais he sets the streaming head, 

Whose eves unlocking show bloodshotten, red, 

And staring broad; then speak the moving lips : 

** That thou be ready, even as thou hast said 

In these knights’ hearing, lest thy fame eclipse 
Look to it ere away thy day and twelvemonth slips. 


I would like to linger a little to ccmpare the ‘‘ Whose eyes unlocking ’ 
with the original ** hit lefte vp the eyelyddes and loked it ful broad,’ which 
has just the little more that matters. ** Unlocking ” is a word the translator 


should get rid of in a new edition, 
A YEAR IN OLD ENGLAND. 

lass we the japes and the merriment under which King Arthur and his 
nephew concealed their uneasiness of this ghastly porteat. No time to linger 
on the poet’s beautiful descriptions of the unstaying seasons of which the going 
of each brought the knight nearer his fate. Winter passes, spring blossoms 
* bolne to blow.”” Summer with its soft winds and * donkand> dew” gives 
place to harvest after which wroth w:.nds of the welk'n wrestle with the sun, 
leaves wither and fall and the year has behind it many yesterdays, Gawayne 
starts on his dark adventure which leads after much hardship and fighting 
to North Wales. With Anglesea on the left side he fares over the ford to 
Holyhead, whence he passes into the ‘* Wyldernesse of W.rrill.””. Theace he 
journeys on and on till eventually be comes to a strong castle where, weary 
and sore, he is rejoiced to find hospitality and rest. 

Tur Huntina. 

It is Yuletide once more and the inmates of the Northern fastness are 
keeping it with mirth and gladness. The Baron bold hunts in the 
daytime and rejoices at night. Those who remember the articles on 
“The Master of Game,” published in 1902 in our columns, w.ll be greatly 
interested to compare accounts of the sport. Murray I notice quotes 
** Gawayne ” before the ‘* Master of Game ”’ as if he has decided it to be the 
The deer are driven much in the same way as was done in the H'gh- 
Scott describes a memorable scene when 
The following lively 


earlier. 
lands in the eighteenth century. 
Fergus Mclvor introduced Waverley to the spo-t. 
stanzas will explain the methods pursued : 


There were an hundred huntsmen, I heard tell, 
That rode unto the chasing of that day. 


Thrice do the bugles blare, and fierce and fell, 

And all aloud the m‘ghty bounds gan bay. 

Up to the heights the beaters take their way 

To h‘ding-huts ; the deer that mark the quest 

Made all for the heights, but fruitless their essay 

For those the beaters fiercely back repressed,— 
Then shouting rings and echo glad in gay forést. 


They gave the harts their way, and let unchid 
The bucks bear thence their branching antlers wide, 
For ’twas their close-time and that lord forb:d 
To speed one shaft where trod the males with pride ; 
But for the does they drove them from that s‘de 
With, ** Hay there! Back there !”’ from the mountain’s bri w 
To where through airy ways the arrows slide 
Spd by the bowmen, who are loosing now 
A shaft at every deer that darts beneath the bough. 


The gralloching or breaking up of the deer is described with as much care 
as though it were a sacred ritual detail. 
Not less interesting is the next day’s boar hunt. I have only room 
for the death : 
The lord this while is faren over land, 
To drive his sw:ne with blood-hounds by the brae, 
Who cruel bites their backs at every stand 
Till low in dirt and trodden mire they lay. 
Then come the bowmen dtiv.ing h’m away, 
Sp:te of his teeth w:th yellow arrows flying. 
Then he takes water, and to bide his bay, 
Sw-ms to the mid-stream where a crag is lying, 
And gains his den forspent, the echo round him dying. 


He sets his back upon the hollow stone 
And scrapes the fl nts and hideous clamour makes. 
He sets aloft his bristles up each one, 
While from his jaw the foam in fury breaks 
Which the wind catching, tosses thence in flakes. 
He whets his tusks, fit monster for a dream, 
And all men hold them far for their lives’ sakes, — 
The lord that God nor devil did esteem 

Alone leaps from his horse and wades into the stream. 


The silence falls on those beside the brook 
Who tremble for his life, watching afar, 
They cou it the moments and dare scarcely look 
Upon the water, a d’minishing star,— 
Then the boar sprang and water o’er them spread, 
But he has marked him nobly at that jar, 
And through the belly drove it to the head, 
The boar went sw.ftly down the water so well he sped. 


On the third day they hunt the fox and the description is probably the 
earliest of its kind in English literature. The hunt in those primitive times 
was but the taking of a common thief: 


When they had ridden to the greenwood side 
The hounds of their long leashes free they cast. 
A traverse way athwart the wood they ride, 
And through the horns they blow a rousing blast. 
A little hound that by a thorn-bush passed 
Shrilly gives tongue, his fellows answer back, 
The huntsmen cheer, the rabble fall in fast, 
Hounds sw-ft and lithe follow the fox’s track 

As forth by many a difficult grove he leads the pack. 


He swerves, he backs, he doubles, oft he crept 
Beneath some sharp hedge, marking far away 
How fast drew on the hunt, then quick he leapt 
Over a spinney, leading them astray, 
And scaped the forest, and had won the day 
But that a beater’s hut was stationed there, 
Wherefrom three fierce ones ran at h’m all grey. 
So to the woods again poor wretch in care, 
With all the woe in life aad courage of despair. 


By hollow, by hill, he leads them, over, under, 
He muddied well that stout lord and his train, 
He twists, he tw:nes, lest he be torn asunder, 
And far he flies and sly creeps back again. . . 


It has occupied much space to describe this little romance written by a 
contemporary of Chaucer who, as Mr. Brett points out, never attempted any- 
H.s was the Comic Muse and that other who presides 


thing in the same line. 
I must refer the reader to the book for an 


over the everyday life of man. 
explanation how the hunting fitted into the story and how Gawayne resting 
after his hard journey was exposed to the wiles of a fourteenth century 
Delilah and emerged, if not set free, at least w.thout an absolute surrender 
to her charms. Nor is there space to tell of his encounter with the Green 
Knight aad the surprising dé :ouement of the story. 

Deferred also must be aay comment upon the legendary and folk lore 
By ill-luck I could not procure a copy of 
Professor Kittredge’s book on the subject. It was issued by the Harvard 
University Press in 1916, and is now being reprinted. No bookseller among 
those of whom I inquired had one for sale and the library copies were all out, 


PLAS Gs 


connected with th's celebrated tale, 


so for the present, consideration of this must be deferred. 
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HUMOUR AT A REMOUNT DEPOT 


{On the occasion of a recent visit to the big Remount Depdt at Swaythling, near Southampton, we discovered in the Officers’ Mess a book of extremels 
clever sketches chiefly contributed by two officers who have served on the staff of that Depét. One of the artists was Colonel G. D. Armour, 
who is well known to readers of Coun1rRy LiFe and of cur contemporzry Punch. Tne o her, Captain C, A. R ckaras, a few of whose craw.ngs we 
now reproduce, is known as an artist of rare Lumour among a smaller circle of friends. The broth r offic: rs caricatured may not be know.: outsick 
Swaythling’s little world, and, therefore, much of the force of the caricaturist’s wit may not be fully understood; but it is probable that there are 
many among our readers who have had to do with horses for Army purposes and who will, the-efore, readily appreciate Captain Rickards’ good 
humour at the expense of some well known members of the Remount Service and their part in despatching hcrses overseas. What follows is 
from the pen of an officer who has served at Swaythling, but who is now at another depdt.—Ep. 











OU ask me to write something about Captain Rickards’ bilities to a satirist endowed with the gift of expressing satire com- 
sketches of men and affairs at the big Swaythling _ bined with great good humour. Take, for instance, the officers. 

Depot. When vou suggest I should point out ‘* who’s They were in a non-combatant service which could only admit 

who ”’ and ‘‘ what’s what,” I imagine it is because it the ‘‘ C 3” individuals and those beyond the fighting age. As a 

is really true that the outsider cannot understand further and, I take it, essential qualification they had to be 

what is so obvious and whimsical to those of us who have served — gentlemen who had much intimate and practical association with 
at Swaythling and who have known “ Rick” and his ways. horse management and horse mastership. What I mean to express 
! suppose, in the first place, he had a subject offering big possi- is that they were Remount officers first and soldiers afterwards 
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IN THE ADJUTANT’S OFFICK ON THE 
Mainly, they were just dressed-up soldiers, as it were, and uncom- 
monly well groomed and turned out at that. 

Now, my experience is that there are no mer on earth so 
vain of their opinions as those who have a knowledge of horses— 
it is the love and understanding of horses which breed the 
harmless dogma in their mental machinery--as horse breeders 
and owners, especially of riding horses. There are also no men 
so hail-fellow-well-met, so generous of impulse, and so given to 
the full enjoyment of lite. Thus, you see, this coming together 
of a score or two of ex-Cavalry officers, a few Masters of Fox- 
hounds, and others, including gentlemen dealers who can be 
classified as “* various,” all having to work and live their days 
and nights in the same camp, was bound to give opportunities 
to the waggish pencil of Rickards. He mirrored with a carica- 
turist’s full licence the temper, the humour, and the daily events 
of life in a big Remount depot, which, because of its important 
function as the issuing base to France, simply teemed with 
incident, grave and gay. 

1 daresay Swaythling found in Rickards what many another 
umt at home and overseas found in its own war-time product 
in art. I confess | had not heard of. Bairnsfather prior to his 
discovery of “* The Better "Ole ”’ and the revelation he made’ ot 
it to the world which was taking part and the wozld apart which 
was just looking on. The difference is that Rickards started 
drawing for his own amusement and in order to express his own 
whimsical way of viewing things. What amused him was 


something at the expense of colleagues or of incidents in routine. 
lhe imaginative effort which he called ‘* An Embarkation Parade, 
Bc. foT6,* 
exactly 3,832 
vears ago, was 
no doubt 
founded on the 
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BEFORE A .HEAVY ISSUE TO FRANCE. 

humour he saw in the soldierly and formal way of passing out the 
animals from the Embarkation Parade Ground on their despatch 
to the docks at Southampton. The humour therein expressed 
may be “‘ local,’’ but the public can surely be expected to share 
in the extraordinarily clever drawing which he inscribes ‘‘ Some 
‘Copy’ for the Press.” 

I understand that the War Office thought well to send a 
party of Press representatives not so long ago to inspect the 
depot and to write of the types of horses which at the present 
time are being sold broadcast throughout the United Kingdom. 
They were being introduced to a place the existence of which 
was totally unknown to the public generally, and officers, from 
the colonel downwards, had to rise to the occasion. . The Press, 
indeed, had to be impressed with everything they saw, including, 
I suppose, officers and men too. The opportunity was too good 
to be missed. It would never occur again, and so the Re- 
mounters iclt that at last limelight was to be thrown on their 
existence and their stare in winning the Great War. Obviously 
this was an occasion for the caricaturist. In a comparatively 
few lines, therefore, Rickards brought the book up to date. 

With the identity of the Pressmen I am not much concernea. 
They obviously served the caricaturist’s purpose’ in exploiting 
the serious way his brother officers regarded the visit and its 
purpose. I only rexlise that the scribes did their’ best to fill their 
notebooks, in which task they are being assisted by the most 
expert of the tale-pitchers in uniform. I scarcely know which 
are the more serious in their endeavours—the grave, earnest 
officers who are unburdening themselves of their vast 
knowledge as if 
revelling in this 
casy passage to 
fame, or the 
visiting 
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journalists who are sucking in that-kiiowledge and deep 
and mysterious learning With greedy and_ ultra-conscientious 
avidity.” I am toid that the gentleman with the waisted coat, the 
soft: hat and the ‘pronounced artistic air is Mr. Herbert Pratt 
of CountRY Lire. I might, perhaps, have divined this from th. 
fact that he has the undivided attention of the Commandant, 
Colonel Harold Hambro, who,’ with upraised hand and parted 
lips, is certainly imparting the true merit of successful remounting 
with becoming solemnity and impressiveness. No one can doubt 
the existence of a perfect understanding between the preacher 
and the enraptured listener. 

' The Commandant, I see, has his back turned to another jolly 
looking: apostle’ of Fleet Street, but the visitor has no time 'to 
notice the unintentional slight. He is far too deeply engaged 
with the Adjutant, Captain Gerald Soames—he of “ the open 
face ’’ with the delicate port-wine blush of perfect health and a 
blameless life. One may be sure from the expression of benevo- 
lent sincerity on his beaming face ana the singular attitude ot 
his fingers that nothing is being lost in the telling of some wonder- 
ful story of virtue and triumph. Another officer at the other 
side of the picture may be recognised from his scholarly stoop 
and those vast storehouses in which his feet are acccmmodated. 
His amazing Lite Guard length, too, unquestionably assists in 
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in a weird and unorthodox Cavalry posture on his charger in the 
centre of the picture, and it may well:be that this is Captain 
Harold Kemble in a favourite attitude of reckless repose. Evi- 
dently the scribbler has brought one of those rare fleeting smiles 
to'his usually sad and anxious face. . But his heart beats true 


‘or it would not be so obviously steeling him to a reckless ride 


over that ‘* double oxer ’’ which has already brought a colleague 
to a melancholy end. 

The rest of the picture is minute in detail but big in witty 
suggestion. A gentle mule is providing copy for the cinema 
party on an improvised platform; the Ked Cross ambulance 
is approaching with an impetuosity worthy of a Fire Brigade 
practice, or it may be that it is escaping from the path of a wagon 
team, the evolutions of which have not gone strictly ** according 
to plan.” Of the brisk business proceeding at the wet canteen 
I will discreetly say nothing. 

Now let me turn again to that prehistoric embarkation 
parade and note the rapture depicted on an ex-commandant’s 
features—I mean his facial features. With his trusty adjutant 
of the period, Major Blois, he is accepting with becoming majestv 
the cheery ‘‘ How’s your tather ? ”’ sort of salute of the squadron 


leader, Major Gore Lambarde, now passed out of the Remount 
Service. 


A particularly thin horse lags behind and defeats the 
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revealing that horse-master Mr. Henn-Gennys, from whom a 
cheery little writing person is clearly endeavouring to extract 
monosyllabic answers to a torrent of interrogatories. 

But, of course, the piéce de résisiance of the foreground is the 
presence in it of that immaculate and unique major whose name 
is writ deeply and for all time in Swaythling Remount histery. 
This'is Tommy Timson, he ef the inscrutable countenance and 
the fearful and wonderful Jodhpore breeches. His loquacity 
is only exceeded by ‘his abhorrence of anything that savours of 
drawing the long’ bow, which is why we see him here with the 
most expert shorthand writer of the party, writing so fast and so 
feverishly as to be quite unconscious of the reams of paper he is 
madly. using up. This unfortunate man, of course, had never 
heard of “ T. T.” before, which is why be is in the trap now, 
fascinated and spellbound -by. glorious stories of wars won in 
Egypt and in the environs of Swaythling. No man was ever 
half so perfect as ‘‘ T. T.”’; no scldier so beautifully arrayed by 
day cr night. 

So one might go on recognising familiar faces, and, on looking 
closer into the picture, see mirth in the side-shows which were 
arranged with or without rehearsal for the visit of the impression- 
able Pressmen. I cannot fail to note that still another officer has 
<listinguished himself by appropriating a scribbler. He sits there 





object of the rider, who is endeavouring to hide it between two 
obese ones in defiance of the All-Highest’s stern behest that thin 
horses shall not be so veiled from sight. All that, of course, was 
B.c. 1916. But there is some modernity about the Cast Horse 
Parade, when ancient monuments and skinfuls of vice came before 
the casting authority to receive their sentences of excommunica- 
tion and banishment for ever, ‘‘ His Majesty having no'‘further 
use for their services.”” T particularly admire the determine! way 
a‘ C3” gentleman, who was once a piano-tuner, has got home 
with an exceptionally powerful straight left. 

There is pathos as well as broad humour in the picture 
showing a glimpse of the adjutant’s room on the afternoon before 
a heavy issue to France ; for the unhappy adjutant shown seated 
was Captain Rickards himself. Poor unhappy wretch! The 
War Office folk were ’phoning down orders and counter-orders 
every minute.. Thousands oi animals were to cross to France the 
next day, and the brutal squadron officers gathered in his 
lair while he had to puzzle out the apportionments 
for the ships and endeavoured to assist the workings ©! his 
wretched brain by discussing their private joys or sorrows, or, 
mavbe, imparting the Ictcst intelligence from Newmarket. 

I see Colonel Armour on the extreme left, ‘‘ Swaff,” ‘ Tikky ” 
Boyce Combe of the 11th, and Blois in mirthful cogitation inside 
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the doorway, and others waiting and waiting for orders. The 
colonel in the inner room is not looking what one would call 
happy. It was outside his room that the serene and unruffled 
quartermaster, Major Darby, with forty years of Army service 
behind him, would be content to stand and wait and still serve 
until such time as the War Lord within bade him enter for the 
transaction of business. This faithful servant of the King, 
even so, would never for an instant allow his interest to wane 
in A.F. 1640’s or the zealous accounting of a stray oat, chaff 
borne on the wind, or halters found indiscriminately associating 
with stray ration tins. Immutability and unwavering devotion 
are writ eloquently over the gallant old soldier’s disciplined 
I see in the kindly Colonel Whatman of the se 
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he was the first commandant at Swaythling and has since 
commanded the Base Remount Depot at Calais—an example 
ot the bark being worse than the bite; and a memory of early 
days is suggested by that sketch ot ‘‘ The Trade,” which shows 
Rupert Neville, now alas! no more, and Gerald Pratt, an ex- 
M.F.H. and the acme of grace and style on a horse. ‘If the 
publication of these sketches by Captain Rickards does no more 
than show thxt the work of this big depot was tempered by the 
saving grace of harmless humour, it will have done good. But I 
venture to think these sketches will serve as an introduction to 
the wide circle of readers of Country Lire of a new caricaturist 
of retreshing. wit, and in that sense, therefore, I hope more will 
be seen of Captain Rickards’ work. HEAVY DRAUGHT. 





ON CROSSING THE ATLANTIC—II 


By THE VICE-CHANCELLOR OF 


Tuesday, October ist. 

E closed the day in the centre of a marine fairy 

scene; we awoke next morning and found we had 

been dreaming. A cold wet morning, a heavy 

sea, no trace of the convoy, all the ships scattered 

on their several occasions, the destroyers racing 
back to port only to turn round and start off again to escort 
another convoy out. 

Owing to my having forgotten to put back my watch over- 
night fifty-five minutes I got up one hour before I had meant te. 
This vexed me quite a bit; firstly, because I had to live over 
again an hour that I had thought satisfactorily disposed of ; 
secondly, because breakfast was not ready, and then I reflected 
if this mischence had happened to me in my own University, 
where I really ought to have been, how easily could I have 
reached the Senate House by 9.30 a.m. without any undue 
effort. About the time I should have been reading my annual 
address to the Members of the Senate we passed a large convoy 
going east. 

It grew duller and rougher, and for the rest of to-day, as 
the poet has it, ‘‘ a gentle pensiveness my soul possessed.” 

Wednesday, October 2nd. 

The Bishop—tor we-have a Bishop, and a Monsignore 
and a chaplain, and several padres, a poet, an oilman, a 
play-writer, several members of the Canadian Siberian Com- 
mission, lots of flying men and five Japanese on board, in fact, 
just the ordinary crowd of men (there are only men, why weren't 
there children ?) whom one is used to meet on liners—the 
Bishop was arguing yesterday that there could be no news it 
there was no one to read it. I think the Bishop must be an 
idealist. His talk reminded me of Ronny Knox’s poem: 

There was a young man who said, God ! 

It surely to you must seem odd 

That a tree as a tree 

Smply ceases to be 

If there is no one about in the quad. 
Well, to-day we received Monday’s French and American com- 
muniqués, and we read them; so there was news—and it was 
good. The Captain told us that our convoy had been attacked 
by U-boats ; but, as the modern phrase goes, there was ** nothing 
doing.”’ The news that we had been attacked so cheered our 
pessimist that he had an extra course at lunch. 

Thursday, October 3rd. 

The worst of travelling in a boat primarily designed for 
freight, and which is carrying no freight—-we have barely a 
hundred tons on board—is that the thing becomes light-headed. 
here was a heavy swell, and all Wednesday night and all to-day 
we have bobbed about in a most outrageous manner. Still, 
to-day the sun is shining. I have a great sympathy with those 
folk who worship the sun. We sighted a ship, and immediately 
turned and fled north. Evidently the neighbourhood of ships 
in these waters is unhealthy. 

Friday, October 4th. 

Wet, warm, with a sticky moisture, and still very rough. 
1 think this day we must have passed through a cyclone. About 
luncheon time the sea and the wind simply seemed to lose all 
control over themselves. They raged like the heathen, and we 
tossed and pitched more than ever. At dinner time things began 
to improve, and for some three hours it was merely rough; then 
the whole thing began over again, and half the night or more 
was a pandemonium of noise and turmoil. 

About the fourth day, from the upper deck or the ship’s 
bow, we began to see floating patches of seaweed— guliweed, 
or sargasso (Sargassum bacciferum), as it is called. For the 
most part this appears as single stems or in small rounded _ heads, 
vellow-brown or olive green, awash with the surface. But, 
as we proceed southward, larger masses appeared. 

William Beebe gives the jollowing account of the gulfweed 
in the Atlantic Monthly (October, 1918, page 477) : 

An amazing amount of fiction and noascnse has been written about 
Though 


the sargasso-weed, but the truth is actually more unbelievable. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 
we see it in such immense patches, and although for days the ocean 
may be flecked with the scattercd heads of the wecd, yet it is no more 
at home in m‘d-or an than the falling leaves in autumn may claim as 
their place of abode the breeze which whirls th m about, or the moss. 
upon which at last they come torest. Along the coast of Central America 
the sargasso-weed grows to coral and rock and shell, and flowering and 
fruiting after its lowly fashion. The berry-like bladders w:th which the 
stems are strung are filled w:th gas, and enable the plants to maintain 
their position regardless of the s‘ate of the tide. Vast quantities are 
torn away by the waves and drift out to sea, and these stray masses 

are what we see on every trip south, which, caught in the great mid- 

ocean eddy, form the so-called Sargasso Sea. 

The weed along the coast is honcst growth, with promise of perma- 
nence. The great floating Sargasso Sea is permanent only in appearance ;. 
and when finally the big masses drift, with all their Icsser attendant 
freight, into the Gulf Stream, then life becomes a sham. There can be 
no more fruiting or sustained development of gas-filled berries. No 
eggs of fish or crabs will hatch, no new generation of sea-horses or 
mollusks appear among the stems. Bravely the fronds float along: 
day by day the hundred little lives breathe and feed and cling to their 
drifting home. But soon the gas-berries decay, and the frond sinks. 
lower and lower ; as the current flows northward, and the water becomes 
cooler, the crabs move less rapidly, the fish nibble less eagerly at the 
bits of passing food. Soon asea-horse lets go, and falls slowly downward, 
to be snapped up at once, or to sink steadily into the eternal dusk and 
black night of deeper fathoms. Soon the plant follows and, like all its 
chilled pensioners, dies. The supply from the Sargasso Sea secms 
unfailing, but one’s sympathies are touched by these little assemblages, 
so teeming with the hope of life, all doomed by the current which is at 
once their support, their breath, and their kismet. 

Saturday, October 5th. 

The sea is still very rough, but the air is dry and the sun 
shines. This is an immense improvement, and the berths are 
beginning to give up their dead. They say we are south of the 
Newfoundland Banks. Seaweed is again drifting about, probably 
on its long journey from the Sargasso Sea. 

In the afternoon we saw a baulk of timber slithering up 
and down the climbing waves. It filled me with a sense ot 
unutterable loneliness. What was it doing in this limitless. 
waste ot waters? Whence had it come? Why? What 
would be its future? Probably months of restless tossing 
accompanied by an ever-increasing water-loggedness until it 
slowly sinks to the abysmal bosom of the benthos to form a 
resting place for deep-sea barnacles to nestle on and a shelter 
under which chawtopods can creep. 

Sunday, October 6th. 

The weather is worthy of the day, warm, without winds, 
brilliant sunshine and a low, slow swell. We passed a Belgian 
relief ship so beautifully camouflaged that it looked twice as 
far off as the Captain said it was. 

Morning service (Matins) was at 10.30. Acting on the dictum 
of the Bishop that the only pleasure in life that never palls is 
stopping away from Sunday morning church, I stopped away 
and went on with my writing; but I was represented at the 
service by the Boy, who also acted as organist, and played ‘‘ God 
Save the King” and three hymns. Cuthbert, who wasn’t 
fecling quite up to it, also stayed away. He has not been down 
to a meal since we left the river of the port of embarkation ! 

In the afternoon the washing came home. The shortage 
of starch, which has so agitated the Episcopal Bench at home, 
is evidently not felt in this wonderful ship. 

Monday, October 7th. 

All night it has been stiflingly hot, and as we must not open 
a porthole, it has been rather oppressive. At six o'clock it 
began to blow, quite suddenly and with a _ noise like the 
opening of an exhaust pipe. The steward informs us that 
the sky is full of ‘‘ mouse’s tails,’ a cryptic but ominous. 
utterance. 

The Captain—we don’t see much of the Captain—told us 
that he had had to cut off roft. of the distal end of his masts in 
order that his ship may pass under the Grand Trunk and 
Intercolonial Railway Bridge, which is at last in position 
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above Quebec. I am not an expert on masts, and they 
look to me very well as they are, but he evidently resents 
his loss and has a bit of a grudge against the railway 
companies. 

Every morning I read a daily portion of Professor G. E. 
Maclean’s excellent ‘“‘ Studies in Higher Education in England 
and Scotland.’’ I was pleased this morning to come across the 
following lines : 


The duties of the Vice-Chancellor at Oxford and Cambridge are so 
numerous and complex that it is not unusual for h’s health to break down, 
though his term of office is only two or four years. 

There is probably during term time no more harder worked official in the 
United Kingdom. 


I wish I did not feel so well ! 
Tuesday, October 8th. 


A very rough night, the screw constantly racing out of the 
water and jarring one out of one’s sleep. To those who, like 
myself, sleep very slowly, this was a bit of a nuisance, but joy 
came in the morning. At sunrise the turmoil abated and we had 
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a day of brilliant sunshine, tempered by a cool, north-easterly 
breeze. 

This morning we got Cuthbert on deck and he sat in the 
Bishop’s deck chair for some hours. I think the sun and the 
fresh air did him good. He is certainly eating better. 

Wednesday, October oth. 

Coming up towards Sandy Hook on a_ perfectly placid 
sea we were blessed with just that amount of haze which turned 
Coney Island into Venice, the sea was an Adriatic lagoon; we 
might have left Trieste overnight! The same merciful mist 
changed the clear-cut outlines of the skyscrapers into Turner’s 
pictures, and the Boy and the poet became ecstatic with all the 
ecstasy of youth. On landing, the joy of Cuthbert and the Boy 
on being again on ‘‘ terra firma '’—for New York is built on bed 
rock, a very sustaining form of gneiss, known as Manhattan 
gneiss, capable of bearing great burdens, or what would the skvy- 
scrapers do, poor things ?—.was so great that they waltzed along 
the dock until they reached their respective initials and awaited 
with such patience as they could command the official visits 
of the officers of the Customs. A. E. SHIPLEY. 





LITERATURE 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK 
Essays in Romantic Literature, by George Wyndham. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Charles Whibley. (Macmillan.) 

R. CHARLES WHIBLEY, man of letters, scholar 
and master of an English style of his own, lacks 
just that lightness of touch which was necessary to 
give a satisfactory picture of George Wyndham. 
It is unnecessary to say that the study which 

introduces these essays is well done. It has the value which 
appertains to sound criticism reinforced by intimate know- 
ledge. Mr. Whibley has given us here a valuable document. 
It may have been too much to expect from him at the same 
time such a dispassionate and lively sketch as could only 
be written by one who is untrammelled by bonds of friendship 
and long association. George Wyndham’s features are 
not easily caught. Like his father, the Hon. Percy Wyndham, 
he was in many respects a model of the old type of English 
country gentleman. He had been in the Army, he hunted, 
his love of horse and hound was at least equal to his love 
of books, and when the family property became his at the 
death of his father, he felt the administration of a great 
estate as one of the heaviest responsibilities. That was 
only one of the many sides to his character. George Wyndham 
the politician offers us another. He did not take to politics 
as a duck does to water. His entry to that field was due to a 
recognition of what he owed to his birth and position. A kindred 
feeling had made hima soldier. A patriotic sense of duty runs 
through many generations of the family to which he belongs, 
and though he was, in a sense, fortunate enough to pass away 
before his only son was killed in France, grief for that event 
would have been commingled with a stern satisfaction that 
the young man had followed the same course as many of his 
relatives and forebears. In the world of letters, however, 
a very different Wyndham emerges. He was not what one 
would call a bookworm, but rather a highly accomplished 
amateur who took the most ardent delight in what was 
beautiful in the world of books and could express that delight 
with great wit and vivacity. There was no more finished 
speaker in his day. He did not soar into those regions of 
pure oratory where John Bright was perhaps the greatest 
of his century, and he had not the controversial acuteness 
and determination of a Chamberlain; but let him get on a 
favourite topic and there was no one living who could rival the 
cleverness with which he would bring quip and quiddity to the 
elucidation of an idea. He had French blood in his veins, 
and it came out nowhere more than in his dealings with 
literature. For a good example we would go to an un- 
expected quarter, namely, the address on Sir Walter Scott 
spoken at Edinburgh. We select this because the theme 
is not in any way French. Sir Walter Scott was a Scottish 
lawyer who by the whim of fate had been led to spending 
the impressionable days of his childhood much in the open 
air and had got into the habit of passing the hours in reading 
the minstrelsy and legendary lore of his native country. 
Romance was of his very essence and it was accompanied by 
a store of experience that had been sifted by the natural 
sagacity and good sense with which Scott had been born. In 
Wyndham’s eulogy the principal feature is a lucidity for which 
a parallel must be sought in French prose. If one could 
imagine a French critic of the first rank writing on Sir Walter 
with the long and intimate knowledge of his work possessed 


by Wyndham, we would expect the same result — clear analysis, 
lucid and precise praise with an atmosphere of humour 
playing round it. But to understand thoroughly how French 
in svmpathy was Mr. Wyndham one must take the study of 
Villon in ‘ The Poetry of the Prison,” and ‘* Ronsard and la 
Pléiade.” Not a word of Mr. Whibley’s high praise of this 
essay is undeserved or exaggerated. As the key of Wyndham’s 
outlook he selects the sentence ‘‘ he writes of his shames as 
an old soldier of his scars,”’ and we are glad that Mr. Whibley 
puts it in direct contrast with Stevenson’s well known essays, 
which he calls ‘‘a sad aberration in criticism.” It is certainly not 
too much to say that ‘‘ Stevenson judges Villon as the Elders 
of the Scottish Church judged Burns.””) Wyndham’s essay on 
“The Poetry of the Prison”’ will ever be a favourite with 
true lovers of literature. One reads again and again, every 
time with renewed pleasure, the fine tribute to Jehan Renier, 
who wrote the lines: 
Ma douce maitresse 
Oui m’a donné de sa largesse 
Le fleur de ne m'oublicz mie. 

His picture of Renier’s long days and nights writing the 
ballades for his fellow prisoners, for his gaolers even, fixes 
itself at once and for ever on the memory: 

I have said that he was a Burgundian, so that, naturally, among the 
former were certain Englishmen, allies of his master the duke. For one of 
these he made a ballade : 

‘* Francois parler il ne scavoit 

A peine ne mot ne demy 

En anglois tousjour il disoit 
God and 0 ul lady helpemy !” 

Thus to us out of the mediwval twilight, rendered as only a Frenchman 
can render English, comes the cry of a countryman who knew no French 
‘*God and our Lady help-é me”: the grotesque pathos of it! Regnier 
could not sleep for the man’s complaining : 
“my fiet and my handez” 


he moaned on through the night 
over his wounded hands and feet into which 
the shackles had eaten. He wailed of it ever, and Regnier lay awake, listening : 
‘“oneques je ne dormy 
Mais son refrain toujours estoit 
God and o ul lady heltémy !” 

In this paragraph Wyndham has conferred immortality 
on the poor English prisoner wailing ‘God and o ul lady 
helpémy.”’ And that is the characteristic of the essayist. 
The value of the literary criticism of George Wyndham lies 
mostly in the open-eyed, open-hearted way in which he 
seizes upon whatever conveys that strangeness to him which 
is the essence of delight as well as the essence of romance. 
We feel that just as much in his essay on the poems of Shake- 
speare as upon those medieval French writers to whom 
he was most attracted. Familiar as Shakespeare is, it is 
impossible to read this discourse without finding something 
that has the freshness of dew upon it. Dew has fallen millions 
of years and sometimes we forget that it is fresh. But 
when the soul and the mind are alive, then it always brings 
with it a new sense of freshness just as though it had never 
fallen before that particular morning we observed. Take 
his commentary on Venus and Adonis as an example. A 
point he makes is that Shakespeare, living in the open air, 
almost automatically fixes a time in the day for everything 
that happened. The poem opens soon after sunrise with the 
end of a shower : 

Even as the sun with purple colour’d face, 
Had ta’en his last leave of the weeping morn, 








The day goes on to burning noon with clouds closing in over 
the sunset: 
The world’s comforter with weary gate 

His day’s hot task hath ended in the west, 

The owl (night’s herald) shrieks, ’tis very late, 

The sheep are gone to fold, birds to their nest, 

And coal-black clouds, that shadow heaven's light, 

Do summon us to part and bid good-night 

Such similes as the following went straight to the heart 
of the Victorian country gentleman just as they had gone 
straight to the heart of the open-air Elizabethans : 

As the snail whose tender horns being hit 
Shrinks backward in his shelly cave with pain. 

If Wyndham had lived, this book would have been 
different. He contemplated many chapters that have been 
left out. The very titles of them will fill his admirers with 
regret that he did not live and that they had to remain 
among the innumerable worlds of things unwritten. He 
meditated, among other things, an essay on Chaucer 
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another on the Chroniclers and the Crusades, of which Mr. 
Whibley writes: ‘I would give a wilderness of modern 
books to hear him discourse of the Chroniclers and the 
Crusades.”’ But if we have to lament the lacune@ there is still 
enough to keep the memory of the author fresh and green. 
This is a book book-lovers will cherish, 


Wrack and Other Stories, by Dermot O’Bryvne. (The Talbot Press, 
3s. 6d.) 

OF the seven stories in this small volume two only are modern—at least, 
modern enough for one of them to turn on an incident in a gun-runnin 

enterprise. The other five go back to times, as Mr. Dermot O’Bryne himself 
puts it, “‘ too old to be recorded in the memory of any bard of Seanachie of 
Erin’s Isle.” They vary in interest, and though there is not one which would 
not seem out of place in the pages of a light magazine, though many of their 
incidents are both painful and sordid, there is none that does not make its 
intended effect. Mr. O’Bryne has a Stevensonian faculty of leading his 
readers through the most prosaic occurrences with a palpitating expectancy 
of something strange or terrible, giving them a new significance akin to the 
aspect some familiar valley wears lying under the threat of a coming storm. 





THE ESTATE MARKET 


SALE OF LORD SALISBURY’S TOWN HOUSE. 

ORD SALISBURY has sold his town mansion, No. 20, Arlington 
Street, Piccadilly, for £120,000, the purchase being one of the last 
transactions of the late Lord Michelham. The price is high, and 

the sale involves a break with long associations. The house, rebuilt 
m recent years, is a large one, extending through to the Park, but 
of no special distinction architecturally. 

About the year 1690 one Pym perceived the possibilities of the land 
abutting on the Green Park for a bu‘Iding scheme and bought the grantee’s 
rights, and within a fow years Arli gton Street had taken shape, the leaders 
of fashionable life of that day appreciating its prox'mity to St. Jamcs’s Palace 
and Whitehall 
from the first it always had its ducal residents—the Duke of R chmond being 
one of the earliest. At the beginning of the eighteenth ceatury there were 
living in Arlington Street Lord Cholmondeley, Lord Guilford, Lord Kingston 
The Duchess of Cleveland found residence there after 
Although criticising the ‘“‘ want of uniformity ”’ 


It might have been appropriately called Duke Street, for 


and Lord Brooke 
the death of Charles IT. 
of the houscs abutting on the Green Park, the author of “ A Now 
Review of the Public Buildings, ete.” culogises Arlington Street in 
‘one of the most beautiful situations in Europe for health, 


1730-1740 as 
convenience and beauty, combining together the advantages of town and 
country.” 

Perhaps, however, the main reason why Arlington Street has always 
had a hold on the public imagination is that it was at an early period the home 
of Horace Walpole. His letters are full of references to the street, “ Arlington 
Street is absolutely the ministerial street, In fact, it 
might almost be inferred from what he says that to have taken a house there 


” 


being the keynote. 


was to be sure of inclusion in the Cabinet, and that for a Minister to move 
from there to, say, St. James’s Square, must entail his speedy downfall. 
His letters have been much criticised, but the only fault to be found with 
Walpole’s allusions to Arlington Street is that he secms scarcely able to admit 
that any other London street has any social or residential merit whatsoever. 
A list of the owners and occupiers of houses there at any time since its forma- 
tion will show that Arlington Street has never lacked leading figures in official 
and social life, and No. 20 has necessarily always been prominent in this 
respect throughout the century and a half of its tenure by Lord Salisburv’s 
family. 

In one of the houses in Arlington Street Lord and Lady Nelson were 
lodging when the final disagreement took place between them. The Admiral 
is stated to have made a casual remark about something that *‘ dear Lady 
Hamilton” had done. Lady Nelson with much bitterness expostulated, 
declaring that she was tired of hearing so much about ** dear Lady Hamilton,”’ 
and she left the house an hour or two later never again to return to 
N. Ison. 

Of the 71 lots submitted, 65 were sold at Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley’s auction at Chester of the remaining outlying western portions of the 
Duke of Westminster’s Eaton estate. Early in April the firm will, jointly 
w.th Messrs. White and Sons, at Hanover Square, sell the Surrey freehold 
kaown as Ballard’s Hall, near Leatherhead, including the house and 23 acres. 
On the same occasion some 12 acres at Leyton, called the Leyton Nurseries, 
good building land in close prox mity to Lea Bridge Road, will also be offered. 
Outlying portions of Lady Warw.ck’s Easton Lodge estate, Dunmow, extend- 
ing to 5,000 acres, are now in the hands of Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, 
in conjunction with Messrs Alfred Savill and Sons, for sale at an early date. 
It may be useful to add a reminder that other impending auctions at Hanover 
Square include Egglestone Hall, and 10,000 acres near Barnard Castle, a 
compact property with grouse moor of 6,000 acres; the Worcestershire 
estate of the Duke Gandolfi, Blackmore Park, Malvern, 3,330 acres, with man- 
sion in the late Tudor style ; and the late S:r Jonathan Backhouse’s North 
Riding property, The Rookery, Middleton Tyas, five miles from Richmond. 
April 11th has been appointed as the date for offering 90,645 acres of the Duke 
of Suthcrland’s estates on the east ¢ ast of Sutherland, details of which have 


been already given in these columns. 

Exclusive of the timber valuations, a sum of over £50,000 was realised for 
portions of Lord Avylesford’s Warwickshire estate, offered at Coventry by 
Messrs. George Loveitt and Sons. Some of the lots were dispose d of 
before the auction, among them the advowson to the vicarage of Meriden. 


Competition for farms of 100 to 200 acres was very keen, and Alspath Hall 
with 206 acres changed hands for £6,500. 

The late Lord Petre’s trustees have instructed Messrs. G. B. Hilliard and 
Son to dispose of 1,450 acres of the outlying portions of the Thorndon estates. 
There are 12 farms, ranging from about 20 to 430 acres, which wll, in the first 
instance, be offered to the tenants. The auction, if necessary, will take place 
at Chelmsford in June. Other Essex properties are also in the firm’s hands 
for early real‘sation, including one on the outsk rts of the county town, known 
as Baddow Hall farm and Baddow Hall. Messrs. Dyer, Son and Hilton are 
jointly concerned in th’s transaction. 

Lord Catheart’s sale, at Doncaster, through Mr. Joseph Stower, was 
very successful, sixteen lots, comprising over 1,100 acres, finding purchasers. 
The Home Farm, Kellington, 317 acres, and Manor House Farm, Beal, 
#12 acres, were withdrawn for private treaty. Three attractive little free- 
holds on the Chiltern Hills, belonging to the Earl of Buck ngham, are to 
be offered by Mr. Stower, at Aylesbury, on Wednesday, February roth. 
They are a cottage with nearly an acre at Meadle, twelve acres two miles 
from Great M’ssenden, and eleven acres in Hughenden. The farms at Great 
and Little K’mble have been sold. Another nice lot of land, in a pleasant 
district with easy access to Towa, is that at Aldenham, near Elstree, known 
as Tile House, Little Organ Hall and Highgardens, 293 acres with house and 
bu'Idings. Messrs. Weatherall and Green will hold the auction ia the City 
on Lady Day. 

Many hundreds of applications have, it is. uaderstood, been received by 
Messrs. May and Rowden, for particulars of Haroldslea, which will be sold at 
Horley next Wednesday (February 12th). An Anglo-Saxon stronghold, 
known as Thunderfield Castle, stood on the estate. There are some excellent 
farms on the property, which is only twenty-five miles from London. 

Lympne Castle, Kent, to be offered for sale in the City next Wednesday 
(ebruary 12th) by Messrs. Tresidder and Company, is a place of exceptional 
historical interest. By many it is thought to have been the Aimin of Piolemy, 
but beyond dispute the castle was built by the Romans to dominate their 
haven known as Portus Lemanus on the seaward side and, the road from that 
stronghold to Canterbury, called Stone Street. At a later and critical time in 
our history Lympne Castle was a rallying point when the Normans landed a 
few miles to the west, and again it was agitated during the closing days of the 
struggles betweea Becket and the Crown. Not far from Lympne Castle is 
the spot whence Ranulf de Broc sped the four knights on their tragical journey 
to warn, and, as it happened, to kill, the Archbishop. No matter how one may 
be impressed by the varying views of Milman, Freeman, Stubbs and Tennyson, 
or by J. A. Froude’s conclusions in his “‘ Life and Times of Thomas Becket,”’ 
he cannot fail to travel along Stone Street with a vivid sense of its interest as 
the road down the steep straight tracks of which once careered Hugh de More- 
ville, de Tracy, Fitzurse, and Le Bret on their momentous errand. Stanley’s 
‘* Historical Memorials of Canterbury ” refer to the road in terms that establish 
the claims of Lympne, its terminal point, and especially Saltwood, the actual 
starting place of the knights, to consideration. Under the shadow of Lympne 
Castle, at Shepway Cross, the Leminarcha, or Lords Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, were sworn in, 

To-day the strategical importance of this part of Kent is as fully recog: 
nised as it was in the days of the Romans, and from Hythe to Lympne is one 
vast camp of all arms, and notably of aircraft and motor transport. Just over 
a century ago the making of the M.litary Canal through the Parish of Lympne, 
and some preparations on the estate itself, testified to the part that 
this corner of Kent was expected to play in national defence. The current 
interest of the places in question on account of the war work carried on ia 
them in the last three or four years, makes it worthy of note that Charles 
Roach Smith, in a well known book, links together the names of R chborough, 
Reculver and Lympne. The first, familiar to golfers on the Sandw.ch course, 
is now a great new town for the Channel Ferry ; Reculver, one of our strong 
points on the edge of the Thames Estuary ; and Lympne, as already stated, 
an air station, Lympne Castle was built in the reign of Henry VII, and a few 
years ago it was restored under the direction of Sir Robert Lor.mer. The 
great hall, panelled in old oak of linenfold pattern, has a very striking 
oak beamed and timbered roof. The gardens are in keeping with the 
general character of the property. The estate, 333 acres, freehold, will be 
offered in lots. ARBITER, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SMALL HOLDINGS v. FACTORY FARMS. 

{To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ Country LiFeE.’’| 
Si1r.—Your leading article on this matter is of vital interest to me, as I am 
trying to work my own farming enterprise in such a way that every man 
participates in the results. The example you give of the 1,000 acre farm 
may have been a practical solution in pre-war days in some parts of the 
country, but to-day it is valueless, and I in common with many others would 
like to see how the same example of a farm stands to-day with present labour 
values and general costs, as it must be kept in mind the starting point of the 
workers’ wages is much greater than the maximum provided, including 
their share of the profits in the scheme dealt with in your leading article. I 
would also ask what may be charged against gross profits in addition to labour 
before labour shares in the profits? On this point I see many difficult‘es. 
From my own experience my practice is to buy farms in the usual poor and 
dlcrelict condition they are generally sold in, and then, by spending almost 
as much as they cost to buy, restore them to a condition where a financial 
return can be expected. 

I do believe that equally intensive farming can be done on a big scale as 

m a small one; but I agree with your article, it is seldom done—often, I 
think, because the large farmer has not enough capital per acre to invest. My 
experience on the land in this district is that one requires £50 an acre in addition 
to the cost of the land to get the best results from it, but many round me are 
struggling to farm on £10 an acre. All it leads to is the land being robbed 
and badly farmed until no one can farm it and make a living. I am still 
trying to believe in small holdings with their many advantages to our country, 
but can see little to encourage one except in a few favoured districts, unless 
we have a clear and bold Government scheme administered by people who 
have to hold their position by the financial success of their small holdings 
department. 

May I endorse the advice mentioned in your pages as having been given 
to an officer by a farming friend, not to have a few odd things of anything ? 
I learnt the same lesson in my early farming days, when my little farm was 
laid out for me with a few pigs, poultry, cattle, ete. However, it was not long 
before figures showed me this was useless, and I made up my mind that 
to succeed I must have some department big. I fixed on pigs as being the 
quickest to get a return from, and time has proved this sound, and each 
section, be it sheep, horses, cattle, pigs or poultry, is big enough to be run 
by a staff who deals with these things only, and are kept fuly occupied on 
their own special job. It is the only way to check things and watch them 
closely from a financial point of view. In regard to his other advice I am 
not so much in agreement with it ; for instance, where he says, ** pay higher 
rent for good land rather than low rent for bad land.’”” While I agree land 
that is worth a good rent is most advantageous to farm, I find from experience 
that rent is not always a criterion of the value of the land from a farming 
point of view. For example, one of my farms here when I took it over was 
rented at 15s. an acre, its reputation was bad, the tenant always complained 
of the bad, cold, wet soil, mainly weald clay, water shining on the fields most 
of the winter, and six sacks of wheat considered a bumper crop to the acre. 
But on farming it myself I found quite a different state of affairs. Virst, I 
dug all the ditches 2ft. to 3ft. deep, cleaned out a big watercourse and then 
found pipe drains, their outlets long buried, begin to work, and the fields at 
once ceased to remain waterlogged ; each year now the drains work better. 
As to the veal quality of the land, I will take at random three fields off which 
we now have recorded the total corn crops for 1918. 

First, a five acre field, no record of it ever having been cultivated in 
any way for thirty years ; it chiefly grew rushes and briars. I ran pigs on it 
for 1915 and 1916, ploughed it 12ins. deep with the tractor in July, 1917, 
gave it 6cwt. of basic slag and one ton of ground chalk to the acre, disc- 
harrowcd and cultivated deeply twice, and put in Little Joss wheat in the 
first days of September, 1917, reaped it in August, 1918, and threshed it 
straight out of the field; result, fifty-one sacks of wheat, one only tail, and 
rather more than ten tons of straw. The soil was very heavy clay. 

Field No. 2.—Ten acres, less ditches and hedges, been down to pasture 
for twenty years, just fallen down, ploughed in July, 1917, 11ins. deep, disced 
and cultivated as previous field, seeded about same time, harvested two 
days later ; result, 120 sacks of first-class Little Joss wheat, much of which 
1 sold for seed, and twenty-four tons of straw some 8ft. high ; slag and chalk 
as previous field, ploughed this again with steam tackle as the cora was carted. 
We cut, carted and ploughed this field in nine consecutive days. The soil 
was clay with a slightly sandy mixture. 

Field No. 3.—Eight acres, ploughed and given same treatment as fields 
Nos. 1 and 2, and sown with Black Tartarian winter oats; result, 188 sacks 
of first-class good quality heavy oats and nineteen tons of straw. 

These results are from land considered poor in this district, and I am 
surrounded by thousands of acres, much of it better than mine, just waiting 
for similar treatment to yield equally well. Some of the farms I have recently 
bought are rented at less than ros. an acre, far better land than some of mine 
which has given the results quoted. From the foregoing it will be obvious 
why I have not agreed with regard to the advice given on the land question. 
I believe much land in this country, through bad and ignorant farming, is 
rented low and classed as bad when it is nothing of the kind, but just suffering 
from bad tenants and an ignorant owner. My advice is, do not form your 
opinion on any land without considering its potentialities. Many occupiers’ 
results are no tests of its possibilities. I must also disagree with the state- 
ment that it will cost £10 an acre to go into and stock afarm. I say definitely 
you must have at least £20 an acre to-day to succeed ; in many cases, better 
with £30 or even £40 an acre. It is much better to spread one’s money on 
a small acreage ; a better financial return willresult. I write with the figures 
before me of my farming, both as an occupying owner and a tenant farmer, 
as I am doing it both ways to gain experience from both sides. I am also 
a landowner with tenants, and I have come to the conclusion that landowning 
and letting farms to tenants is a business for a philanthropist—it certainly 
is not a sound commercial proposition.—S. F. Epce. 


CANDLEMAS DAY. 
lo tHE Epiror oF * Country LIFE.” 
SiR,—Among farmers, at any rate the old-fashioned ones, this day, February 
end, las long been held as a forecast of what the haytime harvest may be like 
An old farming friend of mine, now dead, who had farmed in Lincoln, Notts 
and Derby for more than fifty years, would quote the following rhyme regard- 


ing Candlemas Day, and he said it always * stood good and certain ”’ 


* H Candlemas Day comes bl the and gay, 
You may saddle your horse, and buy some hay 
But if Candlemas Day comes rugged and rough 
You may use fodder away, for vou’ll have todder enough.” 


Meaning that yeu may use the old fodder, for the coming season would bring 
you plenty of fodder and hay. He was so certain of the truth of the old saying 


that he always “stood by it.’ T wonder if it still holds good in popular 


estimation ?—Tnomas RaAtcLirre. 


The older and better known proverb is : 


*Candlemas Day gin ve be fai 
The half of winter’s gane and mai 
Candlemas Dav gin ve be foul 
The half of winter’s gane at Youl.”’—Ep 


JOHN DWERRYHOUSI 
fo tne Eprror oF “ Counrry Lirt 
Sir,—Your correspondent may be interested to know that Bardsley, in 
** Dictionary of English and Welsh Surnames”? (Henry Frowde, 1901), says 
** Dwerrihouse, Dwerryhouse 
thereby. 


at the dwyer-house (dve house), from residence 


Dwyer=Dyer.” Harrison, in his “Surnames of the United 
Kingdom ”’ (Eaton Press, 1912), gives the derivation as ‘* Dweller at the Dwart 
Weekley, in 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 


house, from the Old English Dweorh—a dwart.” ‘Surnames ’ 
(Murray, 1916), also derives it from dwarf house 


ERS.L. 


WHERE TO LIVE. 
To rue Epiror or * Counrry Lirt 
S1x,—May | suggest that it would be of great service to many of your readers 
if a space of your valuable paper were given over to the ventilation of the above 
problem ? There must be many cases like my owa—cases of men who had 
just accumulated enough capital prior to the outbreak of war on which to 
retire. 
dividends, which had been hitherto paid with regularity, figure no longer in 


Four years have passed away and they have seen some of their 


their bank books, the sovereign reduced to a haif command, the garage or 
stable empty, the gardener conspicuous by reason of his absence, the 
household staff a solitary servant, and Aano Domini’s power increasing. 
We can no longer do the outdoor work which we undertook at first with 
alacritv ; we cannot afford to hire labour, nor can we now retern to our 
former means of livelihood. Nor is the future reassuring It is quite evident 
that the Labour Party means to bleed white all * users of a toothbrush,” if 
strikes occur to prevent soldiers who have fought for their country getting 
posts in mines; it is obvious that the Labour Party will make life as difficult 
for those who have far less claims to entcr the narrow preserves of their 
limited intelligence. The time has come for those who are past work and 
have only a very small capital to withdraw themselves and their goods to a 
country where life is possible, and it would be of inestimable value if articles 
were to be written with a view to giving information. Special attention 
should be paid to cost of living, climate, educational and social advantages, 
and cost of journey, I believe that in the middle of the Vietorian Era a 
considerable party of English people, who loved the traditions of English 
country life, but who could no longer afford to keep them up, migrated to 
New Zealand, and their enterprise was not unsuccessful. Has not the time 
come for repetition of this enterprise on a large scale? But the question is 


where 7—COLUMBUS. 
A DARING KINGFISHER. 
To THE Epiror oF ‘* CouNntTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Referring to ‘* R. B. H.’s” 
the 25th ult., 1 am pleased to quote a similar incident to the one he refers to, 


letter under this heading, in your issue of 


for, when fishing in the Derwent, near Scarborough, some vears ago, a kingfishe1 
alighted on my rod and stayed there a brief time, much to my delight and 
amazement.—-DENys HAGUE. 

{To tHe Epiror oF “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—Under the heading of ‘‘ A Daring WNingfisher ” 
‘“*R. B. H.” asks if similar incidents can be quoted. 


your correspondent 
While fishing a year o1 
two ago I recollect a kingfisher flying upstream and alighting on the top joint 
of my rod. I was also fishing in the Avon, but in this case the upper waters 
of the Salisbury Avon. 
the ‘‘ black gnat ’’ while I was casting. 


I once caught a swift when fly-fishing. He took 
C. McNIvVEN. 


(To tHE Epiror oF “ Country Lire.” 

S1r,—Your correspondent “ R. B. H.” recalls a similar incident that occurred 
to me some years ago and I can corroborate his statement. When fishing in 
the Rother, below Petersfield, I saw a kingfisher flying downstream towards 
me and unconsciously stopped casting to watch him. My rod was held out 
over the stream and he rested on it for a few moments till he discovered his 
mistake. On another occasion I have watched, within a few yards, a king- 
fisher diving for his dinner and returning to the same overhanging twig time 
after time unsatisfied —BERNARD LINTOTT. 
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INDIAN ‘ 
HUSBANDRY. 
[To THE Eptror.| 
Sir,—Perhaps this 
photograph of natives 





ploughing may be of 
interest to your 
readers irom the 
point of view of its 
quaintness and pic- 
turesque effect, not, 
of course, from that 
of practical agricul- 


ture. It is of two 


ploughs drawn by 
oxen, and was taken 
near QOuetta in 
saluchistan just 


about a year ago.- 
nf. Ss. 2. 


A BADGER ON 


THE LAWN, 
To THe Epiror. 
Sir,—I think your PLOUGHING IN 


correspondent, Mr. 

Niven, is wrong in surmising, in his reply to “G. J.’s” enquiry, that 
the badger was digging for worms. If the animal dug for them he 
would make a considerable and unsightly excavation. I should say the 
creature was not digging, but patting the lawn for the purpose of 
calling forth worms from the depths to the surface, for it is well known 
that if the ground is beaten with the flat of a spade, within the radius of the 
vibration worms will come to the surface by the dozen as if to ask the reason 
why ! And I see no reason why this may not be a natural method on the part of 
the badger to earn his living, or seme part of it. This patting or beating of 
the surface of the ground is resorted to by some birds, notably the blackbird 
and starling, as both may be seen trampling the ground and dabbing it 
with their bills to make the worms rise ; and ducks, when at a good feeding 


ground, do the same.—J]uBA, 


“CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS.” 


’ 


To THE Epiror or “* Country LIFE.’ 
Sir, -I quite understand that your columns cannot be opened to religious or 
ethical discussions, but I shall be very glad if you will allow me to correct the 
erroneous impression given by the letter in your last issue under the above 


heading. Genuine conscientious objectors, who base their objection on 
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appearance. Do they 
prey on the moles? 
If so, they will be 
welcome intruders. 
On a bank, full 
south, much  fre- 


quented by moles, 





many grass. snakes 
lie about in summer. 
Do they also add 
moles to their menu ? 
I never allow. the 
snakes to be killed. 
Possibly the moles 
cat them in 


infancy. I find partly 


their 
eaten — blind - worms 
occasionally. Can you 
enlighten me on th« 
subject ? The com- 
bination — of 
stoate and 


molcs, 
snakes 
scarcely suggests a 
“happy family” 
atmosphere.—M. M. 
LewIs. 

‘A few instances 


BALUCHIS 





‘AN? 
have been recorded 
of moles’ having been killed by stoats, although it is not usual for 
stoats to prey upon moles, the reason being that the moles are usually 
beneath ground and the stoat seeks his food above ground. Neither 
does there appear to be any evidence to prove that snakes prey upon 
moles to any extent. Moles can. be destroyed by arsenic. Sections of 
wool are sometimes soaked in a solution of arsenic and then threaded 
lengthways through the bodies of worms, the worms being buried in or 
near mole runs. Worms have also been cut up into sections, dusted over 
with powdcred arsenic, and distributed in the ground where moles abound, 
particularly in the runs. Where moles exist in large numbers, however, it is 
always advisable, if possible, to employ a professional mole-catcher to deal 
with the pest.—Ep.] 
SMOKE SCREENS AND CAMOUFLAGE. 
[To THE EpitTor oF “ Country LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—The story of the outwitting of the German submarines still remains to 
be written. The accompanying photograph (which the R.A... authorities 
permit to be reproduced) shows two of the devices commonly employed, viz., 
the smoke screen and camouflage. Thcre is so much misunderstanding as to 
the latter that it may, perhaps, be worth while stating that camouflage is sof 


intended to make a ship invisible! Its purpose is chiefly to baffle the enemy 





HOMEWARD 


religious grounds (such as members of the Society of Friends), do not fear death 
tor themselves, as is shown by the fact that many objectors in Germany were 
shot ; but, since thev trv to follow the teaching of Christ, thev feel that under 
no circumstances can it be right to take human life.—-AN APPRECIATIVE 
SUBSCRIBER. 

We publish this letter, but with the proviso that we would be sorry to 
see a serious controversy based on an amusing saving of a child.—Ep. 


MOLES IN THE GARDEN. 
{To tne Eprror or * Country Lire.” 
Sir,—My garden has been infested with moles this season and trapping has 


had little or no effect on them. Lately I notice that stoats have made their 





BOUND. 


rangefinder by throwing into contusion all the usual lines of the ship. The 


photograph shows a convoy homeward bound during an actual attack by 


submarine. It was taken at a height of 600ft.—--X 
LINKS WITH THE PAST. 
{To THE EpitTor oF ‘*‘ CountrRY LIFE.’’] 

Sir.—I have read somewhere that William IV—who had a long life with many 
experiences before he came to the throne—used to say he had talked to a 
cardener at Windsor who had conversed with Charles II. If this be a fact, it 
should not be difficult, in a place like Windsor, by the burial records or other- 
wise, to identify the gardener in question. It would be of interest to know the 
name of the man forming this remarkable link between two of our monarchs. 
—J. Lanprear Lucas 


SC 


Telegr 
Telept 




















